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ABSTRACT 

This handbook for institutional researchers focuses 
on describing methods and techniques for conducting amd merging 
external and internal analyses in order to produce an expanded vision 
of alternative future environments. Such vision is needed for the 
formulation of strategic long-range plams- Section 1 begins with a 
discussion of how an internal analysis is conducted. The components 
of such an amalysis are a review of the current organizational 
mission, identification of critical performance indicators, and 
identification of orgamizational strengths amd weaknesses. Section 2 
(external analysis) focuses first on how to identify the most 
critical trends that define the context within which the organization 
will function in the future, then on how to identify potential events 
that, ±i they occurred, would affect those trends or the organization 
directly. In addition, forecasting trend levels amd event 
probabilities and the impacts of both are reviewed, as well as a 
description of how to interrelate trends and events in cross-impact 
analysis and how to assess their effects on critical performance 
indicators. Section 3 gives details on how to amalyze scenarios in 
order to derive their implications for policy analysis, described in 
section 4. An appendix is included which is designed to enhance 
discussion of the text, such as a group facilitate: *s guide, an 
article on environmental scamning activities, and sample page? from 
an environmental scanner's notebook. Contains 151 references. 
(6LR) 
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Introduction 

We are living in exciting times, with unprece- actions (events) tliat would affeci their uhility u> ac- 

dented changes occurring in the worid around us. complish the mission. Using these data along with 

Consequently, our institutions (^higher education are intelligence summaries and staff judgments, they de- 

faced with a complex, tuitulent, and uncertain future sign operational pltns adaptive vj the dnuiiatie .shifts 

that nx>8t assuredly will be different frcHn the present that are a natural result of thr ccmditions under which 

Administrators in those institutims recognize the need diey must operate. They know that to base total 

for a broadly based q>proach to institutional planning, strategy on only one view of what the enemy will do is 

one that is sensitive to the changing environment of tc invite disaster. Straiegic planning, like the best 

higher education. (^)erational planning seeks to reduce uncertainty by 

considering what is licely to happen along with possi- 
In recent years, a group of techniques has been bilities of what could lappcn . 
developed diat policy-noakers may employ in estab- 
lishing die strategicpolicy of theirorganizations. These We in higher education are not concerned with 
techniques come under a broad category of methodol- "enemy." but the woixl "strategy/' after all. is 

^Sy^;^^^^^^^^ derivedfh)mtheUtin5raregiVi,meaninggenerals^^ 

this methodology IS to assist planners m reducing the „. ^ . . i ^ ... . t_ 

levelofuncertaintyassociatedwithstrategicdecision- Higher education leaders hke generals, must be aware 

making. The focus of this methodology is the identifi- of trends and events in the environn)ent that may allect 

cadon, analysis, and evaluation of alternative future success in accomplishing the mission. Hie higher 

statcsof an organization' s envinmnfient and the sources cducatiw administrator, likoJhe battlefield eominander. 

of change within it. ^^^^ reduce uncertainty by u>iisidcring pix>l>abili~ 

A,^. r -11 u • I . ties and possibilities. 

At thi.^ ccxiference. we will be usmg a planning ^ 

process that integrates futures research techniques and Lead^ recognize a i^entral tenet of strategic 

methodstopioducealtemativefutmts.ByUnkingen- pj^^j^g, that organizational perfonnanee is depend- 

vut)nmcnuil somning information to the formulation cnt upon finding the appropriaf. match between the or- 

of institutional strategy, admimstrators are able to . ^ .f - L . ^- i ^i. • 

assess the position of their institution in tfie external gamzation and its environment. Accordingly, the plan- 

environment, to delineate alternative futures of tfiat ning objective is to find or create an alignment bet ween 

environment, and to define the strategies necessary to the tiircats and opportunities inherent in the environ- 

adapt to a range of anticipated changes in thr environ- mcnt %nd die strengths and weaknesses of the organiza- 

tion. ThtC effectiveness of our planning will largely 

The puiposcof thishandbookis todcscribcthc ^^P?™* "P^ l^^^ ''^'^""^y' '7"'^^^' ^"^ ^'^ 

methodology, broadly termed the alternative futures *f^^ '^"^ ^"'P'*^^ "'["''i''' dcvck.p.iK.us m the 

_ . ^ ^ i * 11 - .1. external environment in juxtaposition with inicrnal 

approach to strategic planning, that will strengthen an j 

institution's planning process. systems. 

Conventional planning nuxlels aa* weak in 

OvERVIEVI^ OF THE ALTERNATIVE identifying and assessing i he effect on the iiisiitution ol 

Futures Approach to Planning external environmental changes. The uiuk^rlying prein 

ise of such models is that future changes tn the external 

The approach described in this handbook is environment will reflect the rate and direction of |)res 

analogous io the planning process used by battlefield ent tttnds (particularly pronouncal in |>ri>ieciions ol 

commanders (a role not too different from that of enrollment and staffing). By using sucn nuKlels, 

university administrator!). Commanders scan their administrators are led to assume that the future wilt 

external environment with electronic and human sen- reflect the past and present — th u a ''most I ikely future 

sors to identify enemy tendencies (trends) and potential will emerge over time, in esxnce a 'surprise* free** 

ERiC e 
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future. 

To base the institutional strategy of colleges 
and universities solely on the assun4)tions of a "most 
likoly " f unne, however, ignores the possibiUty of alter- 
native futures occurring as a result if unanticipated 
events and developments. The consequence of such 
''surprise*' events and developments is that qperational 
plans must be abandcMoed ot, at the very least, continu- 
ally adi^Med to unexpected shifts in the external condi- 
tions under which higher education must naturally 
operate. 

The unique feature of ihe alternative futures 
approach to planning is the requirement to identify po- 
tential events and to think through their implications 
for higher education if they should occur. By system- 
atically identifying, forecasting, and taking into ac- 
count the implications of critical trends and events— 
and their interrelationships — we will expand our vision 
and, therefore, be able to d'^^velop a more anticipatory, 
proactive, straiegic plan. 

Methodological Assumptions 

The assumptions upon which the altemative fu- 
tures approach to planning is based are as follows 
(Boucher and Morrison 1989): 

a. It is not possible to predict the future, but it 
is possible to forecast events in terms of th^ir probabil- 
ity of occurrence and it is also possible to forecast 
whether trend levels will increase, decrease, or stay 
virtually the same over the period in question. This 
enables planners to account explicitly for varying 
degrees of uncertainty. 

b. Forecasts must sweep widely a^ss possible 
future develq)ments in such areas as demographics, 
technology, economics, and politics. 

c. F(»TCBSts must take into account the mterre- 
latedness of the areas noted above and across interna- 
tional, national, regicmal, and local dimensions. For 
example, an agncultural innovation leading to greater 
crop production in an underdeveloped country may 



lead to political stability in that country. Or, a signilV 
cant increase (or decrease) in OPEC oil prices will 
dranutically affect the economy oi the indiistrialized 
countries, which in turn will affect . . etc. 

d. The planning objective is to improve our 
understanding of possible future environments within 
which higher education will be operating in the next ten 
to thirty years. This provides an enriched and more 
informed background against which to examine the 
strengths and weaknesses of higher education, thus 
encouraging flexibility in objectives. Having ex un- 
ined more than just the most likely developments and 
witli a continuous and ongoing mechanism for scan- 
ning external trends and events, the organization can be 
proactive in how it staffs and structures itself. Al- 
though the future can never be surprise-free, this meihod 
can significandy reduce uncertainly :md can keep our 
decision-makers well informed. 

e. The primary purpose of developing and 
analyzing multiple futures is to a.ssess goal ahematives 
in a complex and uncertain planning environment. The 
process articulated here does not replace conventional 
forms of analysis. Instead, it complements other infor- 
mation resources that help higher education leadership 
evaluate institutional missions, objectives, resounL:es, 
capabilities, ongoing programs, and cunrent strategies. 

f. Good forecasts derive primarily from human 
judgment, creativity, and imagination, not mathemati- 
cal extrapolations based upon historical data. Mathe- 
matical trend forecasts have their bases in pn^vious or 
existing interrelationships of variables and therefore 
rest upon an assumption that the future will he like the 
past. This assumption becomes more untenable as we 
proceed into the future becau.se events may ix:cur that 
can affect the prior interrelationships anH)ng variables 
or trends themselves. 

A nxxlel based upon these assumptions is shown 
in Figure 1. Basically, the model states that from the 
experience of organizational leaders or through envi- 
ronmental scanning, leaders identify issues or concerns 
that may require attention. These issues/concerns are 
then defined in terms of their component parts — trends 
and events, which are then forecast. These activities 
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constitute the beginning of an external analysis. 

An internal analysis is also conducted. This 
analysis consists of defining the organizational mis- 
sion, performance indicators, and strengths and weak- 
nesses. Merging this analysis with the external analysis 
constitutes strategic long-range planning. 

This merger may be conducted in several ways. 
First, the traditional iq>pn>ach is to consider the results 
of the internal analysis in the **nx)st likely'' future, a 
future derived from forecasted trends and events that 
are expected to occur. This approach provides little 
consideration to developments less likely to occur. 

As noted above, the distinction between the 
traditional approach to long-railge planning and the 
alternative futures approach is that the latter approach 
forces us to think of the implications of possible devel- 
opments that, if they occurred, would change our 
future. As shown in Figure 1, there arc two submodels 
of this approach. The simpler method is to conduct a 
trend and an event impact analysis of the implications 
of these potential external developments on the mis- 
sion, performance indicators, and strengths and weak- 
nesses of the organization. As we shall see later, it is 
relatively easy to conduct this analysis. 

A more sophisticated approach to conducting 
an external analysis is to generate alternative futures 
from the univariate trend and event forecasts through 
cross-impact analysis. These futures allow a more 
rigorous and robust examination of the possibilities 
facing the organization, but they require skilled indi- 
viduals with training in futures research metfiods to 
implement. 

Whichever approach is used, tiie process is 
iterative. We must continually scan to identify signals 
of change not identified previously, or changes in the 
probabilitiesof events or in trend levek in the trend and 
event set. We must also continue to collect data 
specified by the performance indicators, and to be alert 
to changes in mission as well as strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Overview of this Handbook 

There arc two basic approaches to strategic 
planning— the "outside-in" approach and the "inside- 
out** approach. Both app^x)aches focus on merging 
external with internal analyses to enable decision- 
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makers to formulate plans in the light of these analyses. 
They ^.'iffcr in emphasis. Advocates of the inside-out 
approach speak of developing an organization;!! vision 
(i.e., purpose, mission) before examining the external 
en ironment fm factors that would facilitate or hinder 
the achievement of that vision. Advocates of the 
outside-in approach talk of an examination of the 
external environment writ broad in order to obtain an 
understanding of the possible before developing a 
statement of the desirable (i.e., the organizational vi- 
sion). 

The approach advocated in this h^^ndbook is 
outside-in, aiul places heavy emphasis on external 
analyses. The handbook will describe and illustrate 
different techniques within this general framework. 

To summarize, this handbook focuses on de- 
scribing methods and techniques lor conducing and 
merging external and internal analyses in order to 
produce alternative future environments that serve to 
expand our vision of the possibilities we need to take 
intoaccount as wefoimiulate strategic long-range plans. 

Organization of this Hanooukik 

The handbook consistsof four .sections and five 
appendices, as well as a bibliography for further read- 
ing. Section I begins with a discussion of how an 
internal analysis is conducted. Components of an 
internal analysis are a review of the current organiz;i- 
tional mission, identification of critical performance 
indicators, and identification of organizational strengths 
and weaknesses. Much of the rest of the handbook 
concentrates on techniques for estimating how poten- 
tial or emerging factors in the external enviroimient 
could affect those elements identified in the internal 
analysis. 

Section II, external analysis, focuses fiw. on 
how to identify the most critical trends thai define the 
context within which the organization will function in 
the future, then how to identify potential events that, if 
they occurred, v/ould affect those trends or the organi 
zation directly. Next, after the trend and event set has 
been identified, discussion concentrates on forecasting 
trend levels and event probabilities and the impacts of 
both trends and events. This discussion is followed by 
a description of how to interrelate fxinds and events in 
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cross-impact analysis and how to assess their effects on 
critical pcrfOTmance indicators. This section con- 
cludes with a discussion of how to write scenarios. 

SecticHi ni details how to analyze scenarios in 
order to derive dieir inq)lications for policy analysis, 
described in SecticMi IV. 

The q>pendices are designed to enhance the 
discussions in the main body of the handbook. Appen- 



dix A is a guide for the group facilitator working with 
the planning team. Appendix B is an example of i: 
Delphi questionnaire where respondents are requested 
to foitcast trend levels and event probubili tics. Appen - 
dix C is a description of how an ongoing scanning pnv 
gram may be developed. Appendix D presents a brief 
example of the kinds of materials to be included in an 
environmental scanning notebook. Appendix B con- 
tains a brief biographical sketch of the author. 



Section 1: Internal Analysis 

The internal analysis of an wganization re- thosecriticalindicatorsthattellushow well wearcpcr- 
quires an analyses of die mission, strengths and weak- foraiing as an organization?" 
nesses, and performance indicators. The purpose of ^ .^.^^^ ^^^^ indicators is devcN 
this section is to define and discuss tfiese factors. ^j^^^,^ ^-^^^^ significance of each 
Identification of Mission indicator. Then they should identify a manageable 

Understandingtheinterrelationshipsofthetcmis number of indicators (ten-fiftcen) thai the majority ol 

"mission," "goals," and "objectives" is important for team members believe to be the most significant in 

tiieplanningteaminanalyzingtheorganization. These evaluating organizational perfonmance. The list of 

definitions ait provided: selected indicators will be used later m the process, 

when the internal and external analyses are combined. 

Mission Statement. A mission statement is a 
succinct description of the purpose and scope of the 

organization. More specifically, it tells why the organi- Identification of 

zarion exists and what it wants to achieve, STRENGTHS and WEAKNl^yiSlLS 

Goab Goals arc far-reaching, desdrcd results ^ . ... . • 

or outcomes fx>ught by die organization over a long Each organizauon has strengths :uid weaknesses 

term. Assuch,tfiey fimher define and clarify Aeinis- that contribute to a profile of its competence. A 

sion. If tfiey are achieved, die wganization is accom- strengtfi of die organization might be considered that 

plishing its mission. which increases attractiveness; a weakiiess,conversely. 

Objectives. Objectives arc measurable results ^0"^ ^e a condition that decreases attractiveness, 

of activiticsdcsignedtoaccompUsh goals. Theyshould identifying strcngths and weaknes.se.s, the 

be attainable, clcariy understood, very specific, and re- planning team may fiiui it helpful to think of these 

lated to a definite timeframe. When the objectives characteristics in relation to current mission require 

defining a goal statement are attained, the goal is j^jj Strengths and weaknesses may also be consid 

attained. ^rod icrms of future mission. Figure 3 offers a form 

It may be useful for the planning team to think for by planning team members, 
intermsof "why, what, who" in analyzing the organi- The purpose of identify ing organizationn! 
zation. Figure 2 shows a form that could be used for this strengths and weaknesses is to examine their relation- 
purpose, ship to strategic options developed at the conclusion ot 
iDENTinCATlON OF PERFORMANCE INDICATORS *« *e planning cycle. The next 

section of the handbook describes how strengths and 

Performance indicators are "internal" trends, weaknesses, along with performance indicators, may 

They serve as a response to the question, "What are be used in a merged injernal/'txternal analysis. 
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Section 2: Ex^ 

Effective ddrategic long-range planning requires 
accurate and precise identification and articulation of 
issues/concerns. Issuesniay be structured by identify- 
ing their parts in some policy-relevant way. For our 
purposes, issues can be "hintangled" in the form of 
trends and events. Trends are verbal or numerical 
representations of a saies of social, technological, 
economic or political characteristics that can be esti- 
mated and/or measured over time. They are statements 
of the general direction of change, usually gradual and 
long-term, and reflect the forces sh^)ing the region, 
nation,or society in general. Trend information may be 
used to describe the future, identify enoerging issues, or 
project future events. For example, at most schools, 
student profiles are changing. Indicators of this trend 
include the increasing number of female students in 
higher education, the mix of minority students as a 
percentage of total enrollment, and a change in the pro- 
portionate representation of different socio-economic 
classes in a particular age-cohort (e.g., 18-24 year 
olds). 

Events are discrete, confirmable occurrences 
that make the future different from the past. "Federal 
government cuts student financial aid grants by 50%" 
would be an example of an event. 

Structuring tiie planning problem, in shcHt, in- 
cludes developing a set cf trends that measure change 
in individual categories, along with a set of possible 
future events that, if they were to occur, might have a 
significantf€fectontiiesetrenuis,oroneachother. The 
trend and ev^nt set should be chosen to reflect the 
complexity and multidimensionality of the category. 
Ordinarily, this means that fhe trends and events will 
describe a wide variety of social, technological, eco- 
nomic, and political factors in the national and global 
environment. 

Stated differendy, the set of trends and events 
serves to focus the analyst's attention on the changing 
forces witiiin the external environment. The interac- 
tion of the trends and events represents the environ- 
mental forces shining the organization's funire. 
However, since it is a basic assumption of futures 
research that the fumre is not determined solely by 



PERNAL Analysis 

current environmental change, he dec ision- maker can 
influence the future through the iniervenuon of human 
action. These three elements — trends, events, and 
human action — ^form the basis for conceptualizing a 
model of die future. The components of such a iikxIcI 
include: 

1. The "nrwst likely" future as represented by 
key trends and potential events that arc expected to 
occur. 

2. The sudden external changes that are repre- 
sented by the uncertain occurrence of events, the im- 
pact of which can affect each other and the trends 
identified previously. 

3. The human interventions as represented by 
the strategies, policies or actions that may be taken by 
the decision-maker. 

To summarize, external analysis involves at a 
minimum the identification of critical mrndsaiid ixnen- 
tial events and forecasting trend levels and event pn>b«i- 
bilities over a specified time period. At a nwre sophis- 
ticated level, external analysis involves interrelating 
trends and events through cross-impact analysis and/or 
developing scenarios that represent possible alterna- 
tive futures. This section describes how the pLnning 
team can go about these activities. 

Trend and Event Identification 

There are basically two approaches to trend and 
event identification. First, planning team members 
could conduct a trend and event identification exervi.se 
independentiy. This would consist of a search of the 
literature for environmental scans conducted by other 
organizations (e.g.. United Way of America, the Insti- 
tute for the Future, etc.) supplemented by searching for 
information on specific trends and events Hie result 
should be an environniental scanning notebook of 
emerging issues, potential events and critical trends 
tiiat could affect the organization during the planning 
time frame. The notebook (see Appendix C for a 
truncated example) should include the following: (a) 
trend extrapolations of key statistics (e.g., the number 
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of secondary school graduates); (b) itcent articles 
about the future; (c) speeches and comments by influ- 
ential individuals (e.g., legislators, policy maken, re- 
searchers, futurists, etc.); (d) information on techno- 
logical, economic, social, and political developments 
having possible future significance for higher educa- 
tion; and (e) data suggesting changes in values/atti- 
tudes that affect higher education. From the task of 
develqnng such a notebook, the team would be guided 
by an initial notion of those critical trends and events 
that couIg affect higher education, a notion that would 
continue to develop as scanning progresses. 

In addition to pn>viding background informa- 
tion for the planning tearn, the notebook may be used as 
background material to construct a Delphi question- 
naire (the construction of which is discussed in the 
section on forecasting). Several rounds of Delphi could 
be administered to planning team members and toother 
members of the administration prior to the first plan- 
ning session, with a fmal round conducted during the 
session itself. Delphi questionnaires allow more mem- 
bers of the organization to participate in the planning 
process, thereby resulting in a more inclusive trend and 
event set Moreover, this approach allows more time 
during the first face*to-face conference for discussing 
the importance and the impact of the trends and events. 
(However, the development, administration, and tabu- 
lation of the questionnaires for each of the Delphi 
rounds takes substantial time to complete.) 

A second approach is to involve senior deci- 
sion-makers in a three-to six-hour workshop. In tiiis 
approach, a '"read-ahead'' could be provided that ex- 
plains the approach being used for strategic planning 
and resists of several homeworic exercises designed 
to elicit from participants their concept cf critical 
trends and events. If possible, distribute the environ- 
mental scanning notebook prior to the workshop. 

In this workshop it is important to encourage 
contributions from each planning team member in 
order to obtain a maximally comprehensive set of 
trends. If the team is dominated by a few individuals, 
an alternative procedure may be used: Request each 
team member individually to list on a sheet of paper the 
trends that he/sht thinks are most important to the 



future of the organization. After everyone has com- 
pleted this list, collect each person's list and redistrib- 
ute them so that each person receives another's list. 
One at a time, each planning team member shares one 
trend from the list given to him/her, as the faciliiaior 
records each trend on a flip chart, lliis continues until 
trend nominations are exhausted. (See Ap|)cndix A lor 
additional instructions on how to facilitate the work of 
small planning teams.) 

After the trend set has been generated, the 
planning team is faced with the task of delimiting what 
is may be a very large trend .set. One technique to 
narrow the set to a wore manageable level for initial 
planning purposes is to ask each team member to vote 
for the five trends that he/she believes will have the 
greatest impact on the organization. The ten to fifteen 
trends most fiequently chosen become pan of the list of 
"Critical Trends.'* Those trends not selected arc in- 
cluded in the organization's d: 'a bank of trends for 
future reference. 

Developing Trend Statemknts 

Trends may be stated in several forms. Most 
people, when they think of trends, state them in a 
forecast form (e.g., "the life expectancy of the popula- 
tion of the industrialized countries is increasing**)- The 
advantage of stating trends in this form is that people 
are accustomed to the form, and they may be used in 
elementary analyses as we relate potential impacts of 
external developments tointemal functions. However, 
trends stated in this form lack precision — how much of 
an increase (or decrease) and over what period of time? 
For forecasting purposes, as we will sec later, stating 
trends in a "neutral*' format and requesting senior 
leaders or other experts to forecast their levels over 
specified time periods adds an element of precision to 
forecasts and enables one to use such forecasts ir more 
complex analyses (e.g., cross-impact analysis). Fur 
example, the trend above, stated in a neutral fonnai, 
would read as follows: 

• Life exp)ectancy of the population of the 
industrialized countries 

In addition, trend statements should be sinipli 
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fied by using a process consisting of the following 
tasks: 

• Derive the main idea underlying each trend 
soitement 

• If a statement has nxnre than one major idea, 
create two or more statements. 

• If several statements have the san^ idea, develop 

a single statement rejnresenting them all. 

• Reduce statement length by substituting one- 
word synonyms for underiying concepts. 

Developing Event Statements 

Again, it is in^xmant to identify potential events 
in the social, tech!>ological, ecmomic and social sec- 
tors, regional dirough global levels, that would affect 
higher education if they should occur. Fot example, 
*V.S. Congress mandates a period of national service 
for all 17-20 year olds.*" If this event occurred, or if 
people thought it would occur, higher education could 
be affected Events are what make o'ir fuiore uncertain. 
Therefcne, anticipating events is a major challenge 
facing the organization. 

There are a number of criteria to be used in 
writing event statements: 

• An event should be stated as a single occur- 
rence rather than as multiple occurrences (e.g., "A 
occurs," ratiier dian "A3, and C occur*"). 

• An event should not be stated in the form, "A 
occurs because of B/' except where the cause is part of 
die event to uc studied. 

• An event should be definite and specific (e.g., 
"At least 20 percent of persons are functionally illiter- 
ate," rather tiian, "Many adults are fiincticmally illiter- 
ate"). Avcnd ambiguous tenns such as "most," "widely 
used," "normal," and "in general use." 

As a general rule, event statements should not 
be over twtnty-five words long to ensure the greatest 
degree of understanding. 



Forecasting Trends 

Having defined the trend set, the next step is to 
fcmcast subjectively the most likely level of trends 
over the period of strategic interest (e.g. , the next thirty 
years), assuming no major discontinuities in thecurrent 
evolutioii of the system. A simple way to forecast 
trends and obtain information to assist in setting priori- 
ties as to their importance to. the organization is to 
request respondents (a) to ^recast the level of each 
trrod for at least two points in time and (b) to assess 
both the positive and negative consequences for the 
organization, should the trend materialize as fore* 
casted A Delphi questionnaire is used to obtain the 
forecasts, usually conducted over several rounds (see 
Appendix B for a sample Delphi questionnaire for 
forecasting trends). 

A majcMT purpose of using the Delphi format is 
to generate discussion about the factors underiying 
fostcasts. This is done by first tallying the Round 1 
(R 1) responses. To do this, derive the median estimate 
of eadh trend's level for each point in time, and derive 
a mean for the trend's impact for the organization 
should it materialize as forecasted. I1;cse statistics 
should be distributed to all respondents and discussed, 
if possible, in a conference setting. A recommended 
posture for conducting the discussion is first to focus on 
thedistribution(rf"votes"foreachtimeperiod. Ask the 
question, ^'What is the reasoning behind the highest 
level estimated and behind the lowest level estimated?" 
Donotfocusonwhonuuletheseestimations. Thesanw 
approach may be used for the estimated degree of 
inqMCt for the organization if the trend materializes as 
forecast. 

As a result of the discussion, the team may 
decide to reestimate the value of certain trends; the 
discussion process tends to improve the quality of the 
product. 

Forecasting Events 

The probability of events may also be forecast 
in the same Delphi questionnaire. Of course, it is 
possible to simplify the requhrments for event fore- 
casting by requesting respondents to est iniate the probu- 
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bility of an event's occurrence for one or two time 
Intervals. 

Once Rl is completed, the results may be tabu- 
lated in terms of median estimates of probability of 
occurrence for the specified time periods and mean 
impacts* (Median estimates are used in subjective 
forecasting of trend levels and event probabilities 
because such estimates are usually characterized by 
extreme scoies.) These statistics also should be distrib- 
uted to all respondents and discussed, if possible, in a 
conference setting. As with trends, a recommended 
posture for conducting the discussion is first to focus on 
thedistributionorVotes**foreach time period Ask the 
question, ''What is the reasoning behind the highest 
level estimated and behind the lowest level estimated?** 
Again, do not focus on who made these estimations. 
The same approach may be used for the estimated 
degiee of consequence for the organization if the event 
occun. As a result of the discussion, the team may 
decide to reestimate the probability and impact of 
certain potential events. 

Assessing the Interrelationships 
Between Trends and Events: 
Cross-Impact Analysis 

The essential idea behind cross-impact analysis 
is to define explicitiy and completely the pair-wise 
causal comiections within a set of forecasted develop- 
mtn\s. In general, this process involves asking how the 
prior occurrence of aparticular event might affect other 
events oc trends in the set. When these relationships 
have been specified, it becomes possible to let events 
"happen** — either randondy, in accordance with their 
estimated probability, or in some prearranged way — 
and then trace out a new, distinct, plausible and inter- 
nally consistent set of forecasts. This analysis allows 
the planning team to assess the effect of one event's 
occurrence on the probability of other events and can 
deve^^V the understanding that events of the future are 
fitquentiy interrelated. Furthermore, through assess- 
ing interrelationships, events are identified that, should 
ihey occur, have the potential to be powerful "actors** 



in tiie organization *s environment. The information 
gained from a cross-impact matrix will assist the team 
in developing theorganization*saltemative futures and 
in establishing the causal relationships in a scenario. 
Examples of cross-impact matrices and their uses are 
discussed below. 

Event-to-Event Assessment Using the event- 
to-event cross-impact form (see Figure 4), for every 
cell in the matrix, each team member should (a) take 
note of thv-^. event listed to the left of the cell and (b) 
assess how the occurrence of that event would affect 
the likelihood of each event in the rest of the set. A 
variety of scales can be used to assess event-to-event 
impact. If team members have no experience with the 
cross-impact technique, they tuny decide to use plus or 
minus indicators, ("+/-**) with indicating a great 
increase, '*0" representing no change, and speci- 
fying great decrease. Alternatively, with a more expe- 
rienced team, a numeric scale may be u.sed (e.g., "-^ 3 
to-3**; "-9 to +9**). 

For each cell, if the team uses a numeric scale, 
the responses of all team members are collected and 
sumnoed algebraically (i.e., with regard to sign); the 
resulting "team score" indicates the degree to which an 
event*s probability is influenced by another event ]{ 
the teamuses plus or minus indicators, a group consen- 
sus must be reached about the "score** for each cell (a 
technique can, of course, also can be u:;cd with numeric 
scales). The team cell scores are summed for each row 
and each column without regard to the sign (+/-) of the 
cell score. (If the team uses plus and minus indicators, 
add the number of each to obtain row and column 
totals.) The row totals represent the impact of an 
event*s occurrence relative to all other events — the 
larger die sum, die greater the impact. The column 
totals indicate the relative sensitivity of an event to the 
occurrence of the other events- the larger the sum, tlie 
greater the sensitivity. The information in the cells, 
low totals, and column totals can be used indcveloping 
xenarios. 

Eveni-to-Trend Assessment. Using thee veni- 
to-trend cross-impact matrix form (sec Figure 5), team 
members again list events on the left sideof thcirfomis. 
Across the top of the mauix, the team members list 
abbreviated trend statements. As in the event-to-event 
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assessment, each member notes the event to the left of this trend materializes as forecast, w il I i 1 1 la vc an effect 

the cell, assesses how die occurrence of that event on perfonnanceindicatom umber one? Ifso. how will 

wouldaffect the level of the trend that is listcdabove the it affect that indicator? That is, if the trend continues as 

cell, and assigns a score according to the scale used, forecast, and it would affect the performimce indicator, 

Again,assessmentsaretabulatedforeachcellalgebrai- will it increase the performance indicator, or will it 

cally, indicating the degree to which tlie trend level is decrease it? Again, you may use a numeric sc lac or plus 

affected by the specified event. Row and colunm sums and minus indicators. If, for example, you use the 

are also calculated without regard to sign. latter, apply the following logic. If the trend would 

Tospecdthccn>ss.impactass<..ssmcntpnx:ess. «vaclydecita«thej«rforman^^ 

theteamcanbcdividedintotwogroups.withoncgix)up *c indicated box. Ifit would moderately or shghtly 

conductingtheevent-to^ventasscssmcntandtheother ^^ecreasc i^- P»>t « -'in the box. Use the same logic if 

group completing the event-to-txcnd analysis. "^"^ 

would have no impact on that indicator, put a 0 in the 

One purpose in asldng team members to esd- box. 
mate independently the effects of events on the proba- 
bility of other events or the effect of events on trend twMls, assume that the event ikc ui>;. Ask 
levels is to use these estimates to generate discussion question, if this event occurs, will it have an effect 
about the factors underlying the relationships of trends performance indicator number one! If so, how will 
and events in the set. This discussion can be conducted affect Performance indicator number one? 'I1iatis,if 
in much the same fashion as recommended in the *e event occurs, and this occurrence would af few t the 
forecasting exercises. After this discussion concludes. Performance indicator, will it decrease it? If it would 
team memben may want to vote again. Or, as an severely decrease the level of the performance indica- 
alternative, the team may enter cell values after some tor, put a " — " in the box. If it would moderately or 
degree of consensus is achieved through discussion, slightly decrease it, put a in the box. Use the same 

logic if the occurrence of the event would increase the 

. ^ r« indicator. If the event would have no impact on that 

Assessing Critical Trends and Events on indicator, put a "0^' in the box. 
Key Performance Indicators 

In addition, the absolute sum (i.e., each or 

Following the selection of the critical trends counts as a "1") of the total positive and total 

and events and the assessment of their inteirelation- negati\ e inq)acts for each trend and event is entered in 

ships, the planning team should assess the importance the absolute impact column and identifies the trends 

of the identified trends and events and estimate their and events that have the potential to affect the 

impact on key perfbnnance indicators. This assess- organization's performance the mi>si. rhisasses.sment 

ment process — trend/event impact analysis — is simi- provides information for use in the development of 

lar to cross-impact analysis and ser/es to identify alternative scenarios. 

specific changes in organizational perfomance that i. • . ^ i ^ . 

mo^. «»c..u Avv^ ^ •♦i^oi ^« \j * It IS also useful to regard this exercise as a 

may result nom the critical tiends and events. rxi... ^ . 

Delphi and conduct a discussion of the variation ot 

To reduce the time required for this phase of the responses individuals have assessed for the extent of 

process, the team may be divided into groups, and each the relationships of trends and events on each perform- 

group should be assigned a portion of the key indica- ance indicator. As in the u-end and event forecasting 

tors. Using the grid shown in Figure 6, list the assigned exercise, individual team members prov ide reasons for 

indicators at the top of the grid and the trend and event the variation of "votes" that is virtually certain to occur. 

set on the left. To assess the impact that each trend and The objectiv e, again, is to obtain as much information 

event will have upon assigned indicators, assume that as possible about the relationship of trends, events, and 

the forecast is correct. For trends, ask the question, if performance indicators. In so doing, meinlK-rs of the 
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team will come to have a common understanding of made — or not made — thus detemiining ihc DUtconic). 
how the world works, or at least a better understanding Thus the branch points, rather than the final outcome, 
of why they disagree as to how the world works! become the objCv'^t of policy attention. The events at the 

branch points rai« rwo kinds of questions: (a) how 
docs a situation come about, step by step; and (')) whai 
Develokng Scenarios interventional choices could be made at each step? 

Scenarios arc narrative descriptions of possible major weakness of the deimnstration sce- 

futurcs. A single scenario represents a history of the n^rio, as Boucher (1985) points out, is that ii is based 
future. The "most likely" future, forexample, contains upon "genius" forecasting and is, therefore, dependent 
all of the forecasts from ine forecasting activity in a upon the idioryncrasiesandexperiencesof individuals, 
narrative weaving them together from some point in the However, this type of scenario (like all methods and 
future, describing the history of how they unfolded, techniques in tiiis field) is useful in both stimulating 
Alternatives to this future ai-e based upon the occur- j^jj Hiscipiining the imagination, 
rence or nonoccurrence of particular events in the event 

set. Sucii alternatives define unique mixes of future The driving-force scenario examines the iiiier- 

cnvironmental forces that may have an impact on relationship of driving forces-tor example, GNP 
higher education. The different scenarios arc, them- g«>wth and population growth. The wriier's task is 10 
selves, forecasts, and the range of uncertainty in the describe each possible future that might result from 
scenario alters projections based on the past. The various combinations of those forces, 
alternative future depicted by a scenario permits iden- jhe purpose of the driving force .scenario is to 

tification of causal relationships and impacts, as well as dgnfy ^ r.aturc of the future by contrasting altema- 
points for possible intervention and a basis for organ- futures with others in the same scenario space. It 
izational strategies. may well be tliat certain policies would fare equally 

Any of a number of scenario taxonomies, each w«» ^ most of the futures, or that certain futures may 
with its own benefits and limitations, may be used to Posc problems for the organization. I n the latter case, 
guide the development of a scenario logic. Tlie most decision makers will know where to direct their mom- 
comprehensive of the taxonomies, however, was de- coring and scanning efforts, 
veloped by Wayne Boucher (1985) and updated by The major weakness of the driving-force sce- 

Boucherand Morrison (1989). In this taxonomy there nario is the assumption that the trend levels, once 
are four distinct types of scenarios: the demonstration specified, are fixed— an assumption that suffers the 
scenario, the driving-force scenario, the system change game criticism directed to planning assumptions in 
scenario, and the slice-of-time scenario. The first three traditional long-range planning activities (i.e., they 
types arc characteristic of '"path-through-time" narra- ignore potential cv?nts that, if they occurred, would 
tives; the fourth is a "slice-of-time" narrative. The affect trend levels). The advantage of this type of 
followingdescriptionsarederivedfromBoucher(1985) scenario, however, is that, when well executed, the 
as updated in Boucher and Morrison (1989). analysisof strategic choice i simplified— a functionof 

The demonstration scenario was pioneered by considerable value at the beginning of an environ- 
HermanKahn,HarveyDeWeerd,andothersatRAND ^""^ °' PO^^y analysis when the search tor key 
in the early days of systems analysis. In this type of vanables is most perplexing, 
scenario, the writer first imagines a particular end-state The system-change scenario is designed to 

in the future and then describes a distinct and plausible explore systematically, comprehensively, and consis- 
path of events that could lead to that end-state. In the tently the interrelationships and implications of a set of 
branch-point version of this type of scenario, attention trend and event forecasts. This set, which may be 
is called to decisive events along the path (i.e., events developed through scanning, genius forecasting, or a 
that represent points at which crucial choices were Delphi, embraces the fiill range of concerns in the 
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social, technological, econwnic and political environ- Variations in these types of scenarios occur 
meats. Thus, this scenario type varies both from the according to the perspective brought to the task by 
demonstrati(Mi scenario (which leads to a single out- scenario writers. Boucher (1985) points out that writ- 
come and ignores most of all of the other developments crs using the exploratory perspective adopt a neutral 
contemponuieous with it) and from the driving-force stance toward the future, appearing to be objective, 
scenario (which takes account of a fiill range of future scientific, and impartial. The approach is to have the 
developments but assumes that the driving trends are scenario begin in the present and unfold from there to 
unchanging), in that there is no single event that caps theendofthe period of interest. Thercader"di.scovers" 
the scenario, and Acre are no a priori driving forces, the fiiture as it materializes. The most common version 

of this mode, "surprise-free." describes the effects of 
The system-change scenario depends upon ^^^^^ ^ ^^.^^^ ^^^^^^^ jj^^jy 

cross-impactanalysistodevc'ioptheouUineofaltema- ^poUcies are used. A second version, the "play-out" 
tive futures. The writer must stiU use a good deal of ^^^^^ f^^^^ p^Hcy 
creativity to make each alternative intriguing by high- ^ ^j^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ (, ^ 
lighting key branch points and elaborating on cntical j^chnological discoveries or revolutions arc permit- 
causal relatiwiships. However, this scenario suffers 
from the same criticisms that may be leveled at driving- 
force and demonstration scenarios: although every- Writers using the normative perspective focus 
thing that matters is explicitly stated, all of the input on the question. "What kind of future might we have?" 
data and relationships are judgmental. Moreover, the They respond to this question from a value-laden 
scenario space of each trend projection is defined by perspective, describing a "favored and attainable" end- 
upper and lower envelopes as a consequence of the state (a financially stable college and the sequence ol 
cross-impacts ofcvcntsfiom the various scenarios that events that show how this could be achieved) or a 
are run. Although it is valuable to know tiiese enve- "feared but possible" end-state (merger with another 
lopes, this information b y itself provides no guidance in institution). 

decidingwhichofthemanyaltemativefuturesdiatcan ^ hypothetical or what-if mode, writers 

be generated should serve as the basis for writing cxpcrimem with the probabilities ot event forecasts to 

scenarios. Thischoicemustbemadeusingsuchcritcna ^.^^^ j^^pp^^ .. ,„ ^^^.^ .^e writer 

as "interest," "plausibility," or "relevance." ^^^^^ sensitivity of earlier results to changes in 

The slice-of-tiroe scenario jumps to a fature particular assumptions. Many "worst case" and "best 

period in which a set of conditions comes to fruition, case" scenarios are of this sort, 

and then describes how stakeholders think, feel, and Boucher (1985) maimair.s that all scenarios 

behave in that environment (as in George Orwell's ^ ^^^^ ^ particular type/mode combination, 

novel, /9«). The objective is to sunmianze a percep- unfortu^^jy^ such a strategy ignores potentially 

tion about die future to show that the future may be ^^^^ alternative futuK^s from such type/mode 

more (or less) desirable, fearful, or attainable than IS ^^bin^tions as the exploratory .ystcni change or 

now generally thought. If the tune period withm the c^pio^tory driving-force scenarios. The choice of 

"sliceoftime"iswide,sayfromtodaytothe year 2010, ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^„^^,-„„y 
it is possible to identify the macro-trends over this 

period. In this sense, a slice-of-time scenario is the By providing a realistic range of possibilities, 

same as the "environmental assumptions" found in scenarios facilitate the identification of common fea 
many college and university plans. The weakness of tures likely to have an impact on higher education uo 

this approach is that there is no explanation as to the matter which alternative occurs, ll is convcniitMial to 
influenccson thediitcUonof these trends, noplausiWe create from three to five .such histories io cover the 

description of how (and why) they change over time, range of uncertainty. 
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The data developed in the planning process 
serve as the basic data pool for preparing a series of 
scenarios. Specifically, the data pool includes the 
following: 

1. A list of critical trends and events 

2. An assessment of the organization's mission 

3. A list of key performance indicators 

4. A cross-inqiact matrix showing the interne* 
laticMiships of events and trends 

As noted above, numerous approac^es can be 
taken in the writing of scenarios, ranging from a single 
person writing a description of a future situation to the 
use of a computer model that utilizes cross-impact 
analysis in the scenario-generating process. If the 
writer has never written a scenario, however, it may be 
helpful to begin with one of the four approaches de- 
scribed below (Morrison and Mecca 1989). 

In the first approach, record each critical trend 
and event on a card (e.g., a 3x3), and place each card 
face up on a t£ble. Giving special attention to trends 
and events that have a strcHig inq>act cm organizational 
performance and mission and using the results of the 
cross-in^Mict matrix, group the cards according to in- 
terrelationships in order to plot a plausible change of 
events. Utilizing some means to connect the cards 
(e.g., pipccleancrs, string, etc.), show the network of 
interrelationships. Initially, concentrate on the "strong 
impact" events, but consider the interaction of all the 
identified trends and events. A guiding theme is, "If 
this hq)pens, then what will probably occur, thus 
leading to what other developments?" Some events, of 
course, would increase the likelihood that one set of 
trends and events would occur while, at the same time, 
decreasing the chances that a different set would occur. 
After one chain of events is constructed, reccuxl the 
results on paper and repeat the grouping process until 
several possible chains of events have been developed 
and recorded 

Also highly visually oriented, the second ap- 
proach utilizes die impact network technique to iden- 
tify the potential impacts of key events on other events 
and trends and to describe how a particular altemauve 



future could unfold. The value of impact networks lies 
in their sin^licity and in their potential to identify 
quickly a wide range of impacts. 

Although the impact network is a simple proce- 
dure that could easily be performed by one person, 
group invcdvement helps ensure valid and comprehen- 
sive results, Operationaliy, select an event identified as 
a strong acior from the cross-impact analysis and/or 
key imficator assessment and write it in the middle of a 
sheet ci paper (or newsinnu.. if it is developed by a 
group). Identify and record first-order impacts of the 
event mid link them to the initial event by a single line 
(see Figure 7). When all first-order impacts have been 
identified, or when the ^>ace around the initial event is 
occupied, repeat the process for each flrst-order impact 
event to determine the possible effects if this event 
were to occur. Link second-order impact events to first 
OTdcr events by two lines. Repeat these steps for third 
and fourth-order impacts, ot as far as the writer prefers. 
Typk:ally , third-and fourth-order impacts are sufficient 
to explore all of the significant impacts of the initial 
events. 

Feedback loops can be used to determine 
changes in the rate or intensity of a development 
resulting from a lower order event. For example, a 
fourth-CHder implication might increase or decrease an 
implication of a third or a second order impact event. 
The entire process is repeated for each strong actor. 

If the writer uses the impact network technique, 
keep in mind a number of potential pitfalls. First, given 
the complexity of the resulting network, it is difficult to 
write alternative scenarios that clearly and concisely 
describe the pivotal events, intricate relationships, and 
transition process. Second, each .scenario can be so 
idiosyncratic that it is difficult to develop strategic 
options that transcend individual scenarios. Overall, 
this approach is highly dependent upon the writer's 
creative and analytical abilities and requires careful 
execution to be effective. 

The third alternative to writing scenarios is 
helpful in creating a range of alternative futures. Mi-st, 
develop a "most likely" future from the trend and event 
forecasts calculated in the initial planning sessions. 
The writer can produce variations of the "most likely' 
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theme by using the cumulative probabilities and rcla- ate decision factor. If a factor of demographic changes 

tion&hips specified in tUc cross-impact analysis. For in the adult population was selccic<l, spe^rific vrnds 

example, speofy an ••unsettled" worid as <mc where related to migration patterns of retired people, cduca- 

events arc assumed to occur in tfic year in which their tional attainment of adults, and so on, would be idcnti- 

probability reaches the 60 percent level, a "turbulent'' ficd for incorporation into die scenario. Ai this point, 

world where the level is 30 percent, a "chaotic" world the impact network technique could be used to gmphi- 

when the level is 10 percent. ^jpi^y ^^^y scenario unfolds. 

The final wproach to generating scenarios is ^ u^r * !- a a 
Mt^miio«>iv^«^r;f«^«;^iLri^„»tir)^« - The number of cntical issues and decisions 
particulariyenectiveif semor leaders wish to exanune . . * . . - 
tlie imphcations of alternative futures on issues or identified determines the number of scenanos to be 
decisions considered significant to die organization's developed. Hypothetically, a single scenario could be 
future. First, identify the issues and decisions that the generated for each issue and decision, resulting in an 
organization needs to examine. Then select die key unmanageable numter of scenarios to analyze. How- 
decision fectors that would affect each issue or dcci- *^ number of scenarios can be reduced to a 
sion. For example, if the question to be decided is manageable numbe: by either (a) limiting the number 
whethertoincreasetheproportionof theorganization's of issues and decisions from which scenarios are gen- 
budget allocated to continuing professional develop- crated to the four or five most important ones, or (b) 
ment, then a factor that may be considered in the clustering issues and decisions into issue/decision 
scenario might be technological change requiring pro- groups that arc affected by similar key decision factors 
fessional training. &nd therefore by the same set of trends and events. 

Having selected the key decision factors, the Scenario writing is not an exercise in prophecy, 

next step is to identify the critical forces in the environ- but it is an anempt to envision a number of plausible 

ment that affect dientL These forces are represented by alternative futures riiat, if they occurred, would require 

the list of critical trends and events the planning team the wganization to respond. Their purpose is to assist 

developed earlier. The essential task at this point is to the planning team in developing strategic options for 

match identified trends and events with their appropri- dealing with each alternative. 

SECTIONS: MERGING INTERNAL 
WITH EXTERNAL ANALYSIS 

As noted earlier, the purpose of developing institutional forces, natural processes, and unknowable 

alternative futures is analytical: what are the implica- chance events. 

tions of these alternatives for the organizatim? Spe- ^ . , . . . , . 

..;«/».iu, u^«. J 1 ^ ' forecasts should be examined usiny the follow- 

cincally, how njay they be used to foraiulatc strategic . . . . w^«..f 

f^^r.^^ «i-«.o u .u^ A cntena (Boucher and Momson, 1989): 

options and long-range plans? How may they be used ^ 

to assess the impact of the strategic options on the 1. Clarity. Are theobjectofthe forecast and the 

organization's strengths and weaknesses? forecast itself intelligible? Is it clear enough for prac- 

. ^ . tic^ purposes? 
First, carefully review all of the scenarios, 

looking for threats and opportunities and for actions Intrinsic credibility. To what extent do the 

that might be taken to avoid the one and capture the results "make sense" to planners? Do the results have 

other. Of course, nothing in the scenarios should be "^^^^ validity"? To what extent arc the basic forecasts 

viewed as a prediction of a future state of alfairs. There mutuallj^ consistent? 

is no single future "out tfierc," waiting crJy to be 3. Plausibility. To what extent are ihe results 

discovered by a gifted analyst. Rather, there arc an consistent with what the user knows about the world 

infinite number of possible alternative futures, each a outside of the scenario and how this world really works 

possible result of interactions among human choice, or may work in the future? 
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4. Policy relevance. If the forecasts are be- 
lieved to be valid, to what extent will they affect the 
successful achievement of the organization's mission? 

5. Urgency. To what extent do the fcxecasts 
indicate that, if action is required, time must be spent 
fairly quickly to devebp and implement die necessary 
changes? 

6. Comparative Ad"/ antage. To what extent do 
the results provide a better foundation now for investi- 
gating policy options than other sources available to- 
day to the user? To what extent do they provide a better 
foundation now for future efforts in forecasting and 
policy planning? 

7. Technical Quality. Was die process tiiat 
produced the forecasts technically sound? 

These criteria should be viewed as filters. To 
reject a forecast requires making an argument which 
shows that the item(s) in question cannot pass through 
all or nx)st of these filters. A '*good" forecast is one that 
survives such an assault; a '*bad*' forecast is one that 
does not. 

It is likely that some forecasts will generate 
objections, primarily because they will cover familiar 
ground and inevitably leave some considerations out of 
account Here one may expect to hear 

• "Of course! What else is new?" 

• "How stupid! Th^se analysts are wildly optimistic 
(or pessimistic or naive or . . 

• "How can the results be credible if such an obvious 
trend, event, cause, or consequence, was over- 
looked?" 

It is important to ncognize that forecasts are 
transitory and need constant ^t^justment if they are to be 
helpful in guiding thought and action. Therefore, such 
objections, far firom undercutting the results, are in the 
spirit of advanced strategic forecasting and planning. 
The response is simple: If something important is 
missing, add it If something unimportant is included, 
strike it. If soniething important is included but the 
forecast seems >/ious, or the forecast seems highly 
counterintuitive, probe the undeiiying logic. If the 
results survive, use them. If not, fix them. 



Apart from transitions, background explana- 
tions, and occasional details used to create the readabil- 
ity of the "most likely" scenario, every sentence will be 
genauie to die future of the organization. Accordingly 
it need) to be scrubbed. It is imponant to identify and 
eliminate any parts of the scenario judged to be irrelc- 
vaiu. A primary objective of this exerci.se is to polish 
the long-range plan sc Jiat it covers the core s^t of 
environmental issues worth serious attention now or in 
die foreseeable future. For this reason, the planning 
team should have available forecasts of the sanoe devel- 
q>ments from other sources — internal studies, pur- 
chased services, and published reports. If the fcmcasts 
differ from source to source, decide which of them is 
more acceptable for now, and incorporate theiTi in the 
plan. Rejected items shoukl be set aside for later 
reference as a check on the adequacy of this screening. 
The environmental planning assumptions should then 
be revised in light of the scrubbed version, and can now 
be viewed as a high-level summary of this guidance. 
By the same token, all alternative scenarios should he 
scrubbed for plausibility. Does it seem reasonable that 
the future could materialize as projected in any of the 
alternative scenarios? 

In light of the environmental planning assump- 
tions, planning team members should review the list of 
perfOTmance indicators in each functional area and 
quickly make two judgmental forecasts of each, the 
first (actual or exploratory) describing the behavior of 
the indicators in the plan (specifying the time frame, 
e.g., fifteen years, thirty years, etc.), and the second 
(desire or nornuitive) showing how the organization 
would prefer the indicators to behave. This may be 
accomplished by making a graph for each individual 
indicator, with time on the "x" axis and index values on 
the "y" axis. Let the desire, or normative, level for 
"today" equal 1(X). The actual level for tixlay may be 
equal to, or higher or lower than, the desired level. For 
the next time period, make two forecasts: the actual 
level and the desired level. Remember all forecasts 
(both actual and desired) are made in terms of "today 's" 
desired level. For objective indicators (i.e., trends with 
a clear numeric measure) the actual indicator levels 
may be used. In these cases the trend will be anchored 
with historical data showing the trend line in past years 
and respondents will be asked to give the desired and 
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actual levels few* "today*' and the future years. For The adequacy of the explonitory torccasis of 

subjective indicators (i.e., trends without a clear meas- the performance indicatCMrs should be checked by rigor- 

ure) forecasting is toarc ccnnplex. For subjective ous examination. Revise forecasts as neccss;iry, and 

indicators, set today *s desired trend level at 100. Then keep track of the environmental factors in the secnario 

request respondents to give the historical perspective that produced spcciflc changes, plus or tiiinus. in these 

today as well as a forecast for a future time period. forecasts. 



Section 4: Developing Long-Range Plans 



Once you have "scrubbed" the "most likely" 
and alternative futures, you are ready to assist the senior 
leaderof your organization toderive policy options that 
form the basis for long-range plans. In essence, you 
will assess the implications from a systematic and 
comprehensive external analysis for updating the inter- 
nal analysis described earlier in this handbook. 

In addition, evaluate each option agai nst a set of 
criteria that provides a first-cut estimate of the policy *s 
worth. Such criteria might include considerations of 
the dollar cost of implementation, availability of needed 
skills, availability of needed procedures or other ar- 
rangcracnts, "time to payoff estimates on each af- 
fected performance indicator, magnitude of payoff, the 
list of strengths and weaknesses of the organization 
identified earlier, and a comparison and analysis of 
those long-range plans being developed in other or- 
ganizations. The result of this exercise would be a 
rank-ordered set of policy options. Next, ask partici- 
pants to take each policy option in order and derive the 
plans necessary to implement that policy. This in- 
cludes assigning managerial and budgetary responsi- 
bility for implementing the policies within the context 
of how well those option reflect planning for func- 



tional areas. In this way, you can link the alternative 
futures approach directly to eonventi^^rial forms of 
analysis, in which selected policies are evaluated in the 
light of institutional missions, objectives, a:sources, 
capabilities, ongoing programs, and current strategies. 

The long-range strategic planning prcvess is an 
iterative one. The team must regard forecasts of trends, 
events, and performance indicators as drafts, aiul keep 
its intelligence (scanning) function operating to iden- 
tify signals that mil affect these forecasts. The envi- 
ronmental scanning system described in Ap|)endix C 
will assist the planning te;ini in doing this 

One final point needs to be made in closing this 
section. As indicated in li.e earlier discussion of the 
alternative futures approach to a planning nuxiel, the 
internal and external analyses can be merged without 
conducting cross-in>pact analyses or writing alterna- 
tive scenarios by conducting the analysis of forecasted 
trends and events on performance indicators. 'Hie 
results of this analysis may then Ix* used to revisit the 
analysis of mission, goals, objectives in Oi ...i toderive 
updated goals, objectives, and strategies in the s;inie 
fashion as described in the earlier part of this section. 
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A Final Note 

The objective of the tltenutive fiiturei n)- ttiinulAte the development ot viable, creative, and 
preach to planning i» to facilitate better dediioti- robMt strategic optioos that can be incorporated into 
making, particularly in making dedsioos affecting the toog-iange plana. Hiii approach differs from a tradi- 
tong-iange fimoe of institutions of higher education, tiooal long-range planning approach based upon a 
CHvendiat we live in an age where our concept of the single set of enviiomnental assumptions about the 
ovenll mission and deUvery of higher education hu future in recognizing that, although the funire is a 
undergone substantial tevisioo. we know tiiat we win oootinoation of existing trends, it is subject to modifi- 
be fiwxd with a fttturetittt will be unlike die past The cation by events tiutt have some probability of occur- 
alternative futures approach to planning is a model for rence. Indeed, environmental uncertainty is caused by 
managingtiiisunceitainty— identifyingissuestaccms potential events. We cannot prec.cttf>e future because 
based upon experience and upon environmental scan- uncertainty is a product of our incomplete undentand- 
ning; structuring issues in die form of trends and ii\g of trends, potential events and their intenelation- 
evcnts; forecasting die "most likely" fumre of the ships. However, by using die best available informa- 
trends and events; assessing die interreUtionships of tion we hive, we can anticipate plausible alternative 
trends, events, and performance indicators; and pro- fimnea and dweby limit die number of unanticipated 
dudng alternative scenarios of plausiUe futures dut possibilities to die smallest possible set 
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Group Facilitator's Guide 



Aw t fKilitilor, you are ieq>on- 
sible both for the piooeu aod for 
the coatem. What ildUt do you 
need to be an effective fKilitatoc? 
Pint, you need to teinfixoe your 
current skill in connHiinication. 
Oonqrieie the handout in Figure 
A-l.aaelf-iatingftim. lUsisfor 
you alone, not to share widi any- 
one else, but to help you identify 
where you think you are in your 
level of communication skills. 

You need to understand die group. 
Hgure A-2 d^<!sifies adult learn- 
ing chancter js, indicating die 
prefiBRnces ndulta hive as learn- 
ers. Bxtrowts like to think as 
dieygo. They make decisions m 
othen discuss; they will coostandy 
come 19 with ideas, but it doesn't 
mean tiuu's their final decision It 
means duu they are trying new 
ideas, whereu dw introvem in 
your group will take tlieinfonpa- 
tion, psooess it, Old maybe about 
10 or IS ndaotes later cooe out 
widi sound judgmems. Thc"judg- 
ers** in yow graqi wfll hnr 
fiMH ind Jmp to 
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FigvcA-l: COMMUNICATION SKILLS 







FHoaivan hi your gRNq > are open, 
npftntmeoBi, flfn^W ft and per- 
hapi iwvcr come to a deci si o n; 
diqr drivB the ^idgan miti. Hw 
**ieoionr is yov tf^vp are tlie 
pcrscKi who Hks die detailed in- 
fiondsiion and Ae cookbook rec- 
ipe type of diinking. The ''big 



irtctore" people yt» ^ohal impU- 
cadons for anything and every- 
diittg. Sensorc and Hg picture 
adults sometiiiies h«ve cafficdty 
widi each other because diey have 
a different way of perceiving in- 
foimation. 



As you conduct group planning 
exercis(>9, you need to associate 
each task widi data infcrnudon 
experiences that group members 
have previously had. Odierwise 
diey will be so fiuigued dwt t.h?y 
wiU go into overlond. 
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One of the banc ddlls each facili- 
tatcxr needs is how to listeiL Lis- 
tening is probably the most under- 
devtlopedsldlltfiatwehave. What 
aie some ci the strategies we can 
have as listeners? Maintain eye 
ccmtact If you ait uncomfortable 
loc^g into a person's eyes, look 
at a point on their focehead just 
above their eyes. Ic makes *c 
person feel as though you are 
paying attention to them. Do not 
start too long as in our culture this 
will also make die person feel 
uncomfortable. Keq) an open 
mind— do not be quick to judge. 
Listen between the lines (we can 
think four times as quickly as we 
can talk). Paraphrase and summa- 
rize back to die person what they 
said. Each (rf us has biases. Stop 
talking and start listening. Do not 
drawcondusbnsormakeassump- 



tions quickly. Again, keq) an open 
mind Anumbcarof listeningstrate- 
gies are interactive. Ask ques- 
tions. Oarify information. Fbcus 
on key words and main points. 

It is inq)ortant to summarize peri- 
odically while your group is proc- 
essing because it will help them to 
focus on what they achieve and 
what they need to continue doing 
indieirtask. When you state the 
objectives of any task, make sure 
that you are veiy clear and con- 
cise» andundeistoodby everybody . 
In addition, focus on key words 
and mam points, cm what the per- 
son intends to say, not necessarily 
the words. 

There are a number of barriers to 
listening. Ourthinkingrateisfaster 
than our speaking rate. We can 



overcome this barrier by paraphras- 
ing, sunmiarizing, and organizing 
material. Another barrier is the 
presentation of irrelevant or ex- 
cessive data. Here we must select 
relevant information around ma- 
jor issues. Such emotional reac- 
tions as prejudices and biases can 
be overcome by reflection and 
monitoring. Distractions, by the 
speaker or by others, can be over- 
come by concentration on content 
and issues. Figure A-3 contains a 
number of useful strategies for 
listening to others. 

An in4)onant aspect of .earning 
from a group is the process of 
feedback. Feedback is giving back 
information to an individual or 
individuals that coukl be useful to 
them. Such information can per- 
tain to their behavior or their ideas. 
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It should be desciq>tive. q)ecific. 
well timed, toi positive. Figure 
A-4 oontidnt t number of crilerii 
forivovidinf useAilfeedbtdL One 
of die ways thit you can ftve fiMd- 
badc it to leiiite in your wixds 
what you diink the tpe»ka nid to 
find if you undemood ^)Httt he or 
she had to uy. Anodier is to 
summarize. This is really inqxir- 
tant for you at a facilitator because 
group participants may feel that 
they are in overload because diey 
are dealing with so much data. 
Your reaponsibilily at a facilitator 
IS to move die ffonp forwanji« not 
only just to pncets die informa- 
tion but to lead diem toward die 
goals of specific tasks. 

What are die criteiia for asldng or 
for giving quetliont? Ask one 
quettkm at a doae. make sure ^ 
itistinipleandnotovcrioadedand 
diat yon are not asking multipk 
questions widiin die same ques- 
tion. Askopen-endedqoettionsiu 
order fofgicnp members to give a 
reqxnae diatt diey can dien raa- 
lyae and that will resoh in ideas 
being ocairi?)uied. Radier dian 
ask, why did yoQ do this, ask what 
are die impuicadons for X7 Ask 
quetdontdist will not lead toayet 
ornoantwer. To give everyone an 
oppo ftu B ity iDpii r t i c ^t e,diwcta 
queadoo toad^perMttif yon fed 

^^^Ji^ J^^lflP^J^^ ^R^^J^ll^l ^KP^i^ft 

theqoNlioa. Move over tt> a par- 
SCO who has not PootrHmied 
yott aie addog qnettknt. That 
oii||ic CBCoonife hisi or her to 
q)eaki9» ffapcnoa'aieapooaetD 
tqueatioiiboompleidyoffiaggct, 
your leqKmae might be to sty 
nrhat*sv«iyiiitBrestiag, however, 



LISTENING TO OTHERS 
1. 5roP^ALn^rG— yoQcanUliiaeowh^ 

yooGM see what AeysmtryiaetoaetaL 

3. ASK QUESTlOffS wlwa yea doeH uailettttpclt when you csn'i follow, ihcn 
yott warn id show ihs( yw m SMeaii^ Bm don*i $A <piesik>n8 ihM will 
embmai aayoae or dKm Mn or her op. 

4. DOtfTGIVEUPTOOSOCW--don\ismnip^ 
whst he or die has 10 sqr . 

5. CON<XlfnuaE ON WHAT THE (nVER PERSON tS SAYm 
focQsyovstiBiakMi on higher woids, ideas, end mtitjodc toward the subject. 



6. L(>0JrArr/ffi07»EllffiRStW--fiKX,iii^ 

municaae with you* ThishelpsyoucoooeaCrtteloo. And it makes the other person 
feel that yoQ are Psanlm. 

7. SMILE AND (XUNTAPPROPRIATEU--\M&(Xi'%o^^ 

8. LEAVE YOUR EMCnONS BEimiD (iiyoacmh^ 

your faMi, your p ep M a nn , c M U t tut c o pf e wce roooi. They may prevent you 
from UsiBainf effectively. 

9. C(W7]lO£rOCi!X^MZER--«ryaotto 

may prevent you ftom mdemotliQi the oilier person. 



10 C£rJVDOri>/S7]MC770A^S--pntdoiimanypqm 
hands; they augr diatiact your anentioa. 

11. GETTHE MAg/fO/VTS— concentrate on the main ideas and not the ilimtrative 
material; eaaa^ieSt eiories, sad aiatisiks are hnportai^ 
mainpoints. Exsarinelhesioriytosee if th^f prove* stipporttOrdens^theinain 



11 SHARERBSPONSmiUnPORCOMMUNICATION^lyfm<a\hcfeapM 
rMky nets wiii the speaker, you as the listener have an important part lYyto 
mttesttadi and if you don*tt tpiestioa the oiher person. 

13. REACT TO IDEAS. NOT TO THE PERSON^-don^i ki yoiar lendions lo odier 
people inflnep ^yoviaeerpmaiioaofwhat^ say. Their kleas may be iiood 
even if you dc^ « lite them, or the way they kxik. 

14. DON'T ARGUE MENTALU''''^(9^ you are irylag to understaiMl other people, 
his a hmriicsp 10 sqae with dtemateatelly as they aie speaking. Thisseisup 
a barrier between youaadthespeekefs. 

15. USETmDIFPERENCBmRATB--yMcmlimonht^ aper^^acaniak, 
so use the raied il lwsa u 10 y ea r a dvaats ae by trying 10 stay w 
sntic i pai i a g what wiH be a^ ddahing bacfc over what was sakl, etc. Note: 
speaUqg laieb about 100 to ISO words per mfaiute;diinking rate is 250 loSOO 
words per minute. 
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16. USTEN FOR WHAT IS NOT SA/D— aometiinet you can lean joit at much by 
deimnininf what the other penonkam out or avoids 

what is said. 

17. USTENTOHOWSOMErHlNGISSAID—wtteqfMaaaycauM^ 
trtMK is si^ that we laiai the inyodMce of the emotional ica cl iow a rt 
idatediowfaMissaid. Theqmker'satiitiidesaiKleaiotionalreKtiaasm^rbe 
more important that what is said in so many words. 

18. DON'T ANFAGONIZE THE SPEAKER— yoa may cause the other ptfson to 
conceal tdeas. emotions, attitudes by antagonizing kim or her inayofaaoDber 
ofways:srguii^.criifciging. taking iwtBS. not taldng note, iikingqiies^ 
MH«H <fiMiiwn,aie. "fty to judge and be aware of the effect yousre having on 
the other peraoo. Adapt to lo that person. 

19. USTEN FOR HIS OR HER FERSONAUTr—oac of the beat waya of learning 
about people is to Uftec o) them talk; as cbey talk, you can begin 10 find oat what 
they like and dislike, what dieir modvatious are. or what their \ atee system is. 

20. AVOID MAKING ASSUMPTIONS— dity can get you into troiMe when trying 
toondetataDdoiherpeoplB. Don'taaaomeihatiheyttaewQtdateaamewayyoa 
do; diat dt^ ve avoiding kMking yon in the eye becanae they naay be iBiling a 
lie; that they are trying to embarran you by kxking you in die eye: diatdiey am 
distorting die tiudi because what diey say dojsn 't agree widi what you dyok; diat 
Uwy are lyiiv because dieyhr iurrpnted die facts differently dun you have; 
that diey are unediictl becaoae dtey are trying to win you over to dieir point of 
view; that diey sre angiy bixanse they sre endnsiasdc hi presenting diH' views. 
Assumption Ifte dieae inay turn out to be true: abit OMwe often diey oudDB onder- 
ataoding. agreement, or compromiae more difficulL 

21. AVOm CLASSIFYING THE SPEAKER'-iXb$r^^^' ^Abdbtmmt. Too 
fitquentlyivtdaMifyapemnaiatypendto o/^iewyduof heorAe 
nytiBio what mikMieoae coning ftoniltt Sty IhM the per 
aooitaRflpiiUiCMt 11ienfoie,ovpemplioQiorwh« 
•leaUAadedby whetherwelikBordiilikelUp^^ Aitiaiei,Ubelptiiiio 
uMknittid people if we taicm Iheff 

but people ire u npre dictible«diiidy ft 

22. AVOID HASTY JUDGMEtrrS^wdii until all facts are in before making any 
judgments. 

23. RECOGNIZE YOVROWN PREJUDICE-^ K) be aware of your own feeling 
towttdtheq»dDer,theaid>ject,ortheoocaB^ 

2A.WENTinTYPE0RREAS(WING--ttqfimdyk^ 

and&nttyreaaonhig!vbenyoaareUaiBning. Nevefthekst,itiiaoimpoftantthat 
liatenen ihookl B«ke every eflbn 10 ftulty raaaoi^ 

2S. EVALUATEFACrSANDEVIDENCE'^yoamui,UyU}iM 
signiflcMice of the Cr:ta and evklenoe, but alao their rel^^ 



Figure A-3: LISTENING TG OTHERS 



wc arc looking for. • Or. That 
could be an interesting point, doea 
anybody have a differcnt pcrspcc- 
tive?** The principle is to trust the 
rmup; allow them to run their own 
jxp with you facilitating, being 
the catalyst and enoHiraging their 
leadership to go forward. 

As a facilitator, you must be aware 
that we sometimes discount or^'put 
odier people down** without rnl- 
iziag ^^t we arc doing. What 
happens when you discount? You 
not ofdy turn that person off, but 
you may tiun off the other mem- 
bers of the group, thercby limiting 
their participadon. Figure A-S 
contains a number of ''discounts** 
that inhibit rather than facilitate 
moving a group forward. 

You must also observe the body 
language ol group participants, 
dieir expressions, their nx>vc- 
ments, if diey need a brcak, or if 
they arc dominated by one person. 
Listen to die silence; listen be* 
tween die lines. Listen for what 
people aie not saying as well as 
what's being said. Use silence. If 
you can be comfortable with si- 
lence, die group may be doing 
important tlunking, and diey need 
to ''go inside** to process it. Do not 
allow your anxiety to force you to 
q>eak. 

Befbrc your group session, it is 
advisid)le to plan multiple ques- 
tions to lead die group forward. 
Periodically clarify and restate 
questions, acknowledge disagree- 
ment, encourage further diought 
on dietetic* These strategies can 
move the discussion forward to- 
ward the outcomes you want to 
achieve. If smiebody asks a ques- 
tion in a lar^ group, you i.iould 
rephrase die question or rcpeat the 
question to ensure that the odier 
members of die group hear the 
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"F^B»dc" is a way of belpiog people to considef ghMg^ng ttidr bdukvior. 
It is communication to a person or a group wMch gives them infixmatlon 
abouthowdwy afieaotheis. At in a guitM mi«riif lyy^fn^ ffnwINft hflpi 
individuals to keep their bduiYior on taiget, tl^ 
theirgoals. It is a contctivc mechanim for the individual who wa n ts to team 
bow wen his orlier l)ehavior maidies the intentions, and it Is ameans to 
establidiing and clarifying cme's identity, for answering ^'Who am I?'' 

1. It is descriptive lather than evahiative. Describing one's own traction 
to behavior leaves tlie individual ftee to use the infonnstion or to use 
it as he or die sees fit Avokttng evaluative language reduces the need 
for the individual to reaa defensively. 

2. It is q)eclflc rattier dian general Tobetolddutoneis**dominatiQg'' 
will pfobably not be as useful as to be told that, "Just now when we 
were deciding the issue, you did not Ustentowhst others said, andlfelt 
fon:ed to accqst your aiguments or fiKe attack finom you," 

3. Ittakesimoaooounttheneedsofboththerecdverandgiver. Feedback 
can be destructive ^iben it serves only one's own needs and fidls to 
consider the needs of the person on Ae receiving end. 

4. It is directed toward behavior which die receiver can do something to 
change. Rrustratkm is cmly increased a person is reminded of 
some shortcoming over wiiich he or she has no contnd. 

5. It is solicited by the reodver, rather than inqposed by tte observer. 
Feedbtck is most usefid when die receiver fcmnulMes the ^ 
haviors tb be (teerved, and questions to be answered* Thus, die 
individual obtains desired kiformation about behaviors and dvir 
impact 

6. It is wdl-timed. In general, feedback is most useful at the eoriiest 
opportunity after die given behavior occurs (dq)endii«, of course, on 
die person's readiness to hear it, support available from others, etc.) 

7. It is chedoed to Insure dear communication. One way of d(^ this is 
tohavedieieoelvertrytoiqshrasediefeedbacktoseeifitamtsponds 
to what the sender had in mind. 

8. Whenfk ^ is given in a ttainiqg gnxq), bodi giver and recdver 
hanre die opportunitytocfaeckwidiottiers in die gn)iq)toassess die ac- 
curacy of the feedback. Is dds me person's impression, or an 
i mp re ssto n shsred by others? 

Figure A-4: CRITEIUA FOR USEFUL FEEDBACK 



question. If they don't hear the 
questions because (^conversations 
going on around the room, they 
will just simply back out. 

How art you going to deal widt 
dififerait types of behavior? The 
talkative,^shy,die disinterested, 
the p^ion who attempts to domi- 
nate, the one who has tds or her 
own agenda? Or, what will you do 
when the discussion absolutely 
drops or Kcomes sidetracked or 
peofrfe decide to have dietr own 
private conversations? 

Suppose that a participant wants 
to qdbUe over oivial details and 
^qwtndy toves to ''get the other 
fellow's goat'* First, do not lose 
your head, or allow otfiers to do so. 
Question the individual to (faraw 
himorherout; then nrni him or her 
over to the group. Prevent group 
members from getting personal; 
get die opinion of the nwjority. 

For talkative individuals who take 
much more titan dietr share of**w 
time," interrtqK and ask others to 
comment Make it difficult for 
tisem to get tiie floor, f til to recog- 
nise thrai. Don't look at thm 
when you ask questions; deliber- 
ately turn to otfier ^participants for 
opinions. Establi^ a rule of the 
lengtfi of time for comments. 

F6r shy participants, call on tfiem 
by name for opinions, making sure 
that your initial questions are rela- 
tively **casy." Ask advice pertain- 
ing to some feanue of the session; 
bring iq) subjects in which you 
know tiiey are interested and have 
expertise. 

Disinterested participants renuire 
direct questions. Ask tiieir advice 
about the session, or the topic for 
the session. Quote statements they 
have made outside of the session. 
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If the discussion becomes side- 
tnctait sumnuuize the lelevint 
discussion. Restate the problem. 
Quei^ die groim as to whit diis 
discussion his iodo with die issue 
under consideration. Head off die 
nunbler by securing a statement 
fiEom level-headed diinkers. Ask 
the group 10 postpone side issues 
until the topic under discussion is 
completed* 

If two or moce particqmnts have a 
side discussion, direct a question 
tooneofdieparticipantt. Oryou 
can mp and call the attention of 
the group to the side discussion. 

Figure A-6 contains a number of 
strategies on facilitating discus- 
sions. Good luck! 



1. Observe the body languaae (tf the partidpsnts; their expmskms; their movements; the extent of involvement in the 
discussion by as many paiticqMnts as poiriUe in die ftou^ 

2. Require a basis in tetsndinfomiadon to aocompsnystaie^^ 

3. Encowageeximskmofftdiiv 

4. PeriodicattypMseandaskforclsrifkationsofdeft^ 

5. AftarckariyesiaUifliinithetbeofy.seekoutexampte 
isniej uL^discussk)n. 

6. Actively pmeiveofdor by encoonging low partic^pits loreqxmd and requesting discusskm hoarders to wait until 
odm teve hid sn opportuiity 4)Qric beCm tfiey 00^ 

7. (^eckoutieMonswhysomepartk^Mntsmaybeavoi^ 

8. Be cognizant of the Mtnie and types of leadenhipsndreinaiDimpani^ 

9. Listen carefiiDy and reflect aD views. 

10. Ouktolhediscussk)nbyfoltowiiwsnoudineorplan«pef^^ 
die discttsskmfbrwvdndending by stressing theagreemea 
diought on die topic. 

FtgureA^: STRATEGIES ON FACILITATING DISCUSSIONS 



1. 


^cs, but./ 


0% 

2. 


T40, tnat won t wonc 


3. 


Idoa't like duit idea. 


4. 


IKeally?^ (when the tone impbes doubt) 


5. 


Cutting someone ofif . 


6. 


Walking away in the nuddle of a con versatK>q/t)eing dis- 




missed 


7. 


1 have no raiui m that idea/conciusion. 


8. 


Being ignosed 


9. 


Lack <tf fiirtfier inquiry. 


10. 


n^oll It sell? or ^t s not prontaDle; it won t sell. 


11. 


*That s stupid or a vanety of otner terms saying tne same 




thing. 


12. 


I would expect moie Of you or lou can oo t)etier 


13. 


nfou shoula nave known oetter. 


14. 


"I tiuit this is leading somewhere?" or "Does this vppiy to 




something?" 


15. 


Snihking (facial) 


16. 


"Why aie you asking this?" (The tone of the "why" implies 




dottlx. not curiosity.) 


FlgiireA-5: FREQUENTLY EXPERIENCED DISCOUNTS 
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B-2 Iterwo Fimmn Kictakcb in Coluok aw UwvKMmr fLAwmwc 

ED QUEST AfflnmtlV9 Aetton Protect 



b ihii Mcdn ym m to faecMt of ««* tmd «ri tifri^ 

Thm^Mlmm ^wuitktlyiKniQitmmmttkmymttamwammAmiymnbmmw. A wi'i tevd can incren. 
decMMe. or fgoHii atobte ftni AM poitt to dM ant 

AfkerMiMiii|ll»le«dofii»tnBd.MhMkmlii^^ iflhwMt^ a Mioii i iwyM i . 
ForihepaVOwaftUtaamsr. il»txaiflfi llh to<iw>i ttj iiifliSWlU ^ w ri iltowi« rt i wiwto 
teoky. Ml^ ad MkoiL '»fiooriiy' it dtteed m jKiadim ^liiii^lllf Mwiitoi. MMta. Btfrnkt, wd Native 
AaffkM. RwiaiziaiiltotaiwodMyvwyiBtecflKtwiwaM 

i i n tf t m k m rn of die pn ai w la n iMc i of the twd oa wy tm yo um of rffl wMil la ai l i u ii. UaeaacaleofOtotO ^vhenD' 

awamilMiUiMAoaldlMveaorifDtticaatiiBpaetoaifl^^ 

tigiMpQaAlB iaqpact on SWSSU*! aOnHdve aetloa pof^ 

MowqoickiytfaroaihtfaeiMnty. DoaotMborowaay riagl eiawwr . ifonr lint iavnnioaii likely » be your bea If you 
have BO taniidedie or o|te oai aa 1MB, yoa Bi«y leave it MmL 

ThefntiiemhaibeeafilkdmMaiaaplereqxxiae. Theftqx»deat'ifomMofiKfivey«rtKm«y<vdoftiK:pcnxmGf 
ataiMwll>walaciBdweMa|ovaHwr | wdlc u « iK waaeflf23%ovBrdw (jM Ite ten ye«r trend level pedictt 
a drop ftoaaiiw five year level IwtiaatiB 10% Miherttaa die caB w t l aw ! of lOa The reapoaderAGoasidcn diet tfiis trend 
wiB Iwve a i«)denM inqMct on idBcimahw aedM at SoiMhweit 



TREND STATEMENTS: 


Syr 


lOyr 


Impact 


SAMPLE TREND 

Tht pMOiidaot Of ttatM wKh an ttocM woman govomor. 


128 


110 


8 


1. FeneatofUJ5.popalatiQaoveri«B6S. 








1 nrrm nfirrt miiMiiiaiiiimiailaawi ihn i lii 

umlMWldi aad hanhi wlwi aw wobw. 






^ eSiSMriigi^^ 








4. AagiUJ. bariKwieluutkia an fcoai fronbelt to 








5. FiMBe«afjribiiid»U3.wiiiciinqBiieabachek]r'i 
digna . 








6. fmm^VS. Bdanfiiiii with grartnam dfjiwii chooiing 
Jnti >— hli iCMglai wMatiua 








7. FbnmI of UJ.«oaHawiAflndnaM degrees cboodni 
jol)e otride ofM^wr edaraiion, 
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TREND STATEMENTS: 


5yr 


lOyr 


Impact 


1 Coa^peMnmu of U.S. miadn in higher cOaution with 






9. BBremorwQriDminiteU.S.coiitiniiiiigto^^ 








la UJ.mlMri^UrtlinlB. 






11. U.S. BOii-Ifi^Nsic Whiio UdhntB. 






12. RittofiaMBopioymotuitiieU.S.. 









13. Boqiloyinemintitkmsm 
Uloncy. 






- - 


14. FenMofmiMrilyhiikiclicxdgr^ 







11 FsraMofeittytevelJbbtbiilieUi.ieqDirii^ 
iaed oolkfe cdnoitkm fite thin a lib^ 




. 




16. bveiinmorbiMiaeiiiidind^ 
booM tnMiig poinaif in the U.S.. 









17. 'lUiettwUdiihecoitof Ufheredocatm 









ID. rwiOT KJ wiMMl WJIapPWr MiwaCy U ipyureo iOff yaOU* 

ttkm llm higher edDC«iM iotikiidoM in the 










19. Levd of fodendrannn of atudem financial akL 






,^ ^ 


20. Leva ofU^.buiineiB and induaiiyiiq)pott of student 
finviddaid. 






: 


21. Levd of ftdeniftiodiog of biUngoal education. 






• ~ - 


22. AvailiUlilyofbUiBgualieacheaintbeU.S. 






23. AvailaUlity of minority fiKulty in the U.S. 







24. AvaiUUIityofiM»MafiKiiltyiatheU.S. 








2S. U^.lKMtlyiniainamwaiBniB. 






20. ThepnoMofmiaariltasiianparrinfypoBitioaain 
bMlMM aad taidMiy ia the U.S. 









27. ItepMOMitofiraaMaiBnparriaoiypOBtionin 
faMhw WMl liiiJuMi/ ia the U.S. 








28. Pereeot of women over age 2Seniefingc(dlege. 






29. Feneat of middle mamgementpoaition- timinaiedin 
U.S.hwineeiai. 
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TREND STATEMENTS: 


5yr 


lOyr 


Impact 




State 

30. MiteiMaMteMMkMniaoritywortm. 























— - 


S3. Parwatof^^ 








34. taoMcf vMflMiiliMMiBiilkeiradAioe. 








pOtfHKQBdhl||f iOltitBliCW 10 iflUpVO^W BBiflOrily SlodflDit 














" 


tTTOCPi Ot wmonsf cicinonwry/niji icpooi wcDcra* 






31 PwoMt of BdDoritgr itotali who xtcdve fiaMdal akl for 






. 


39. TtolQ|lalMm*tii49Qnfo 








40. Tlji^^ 






— 


41. BewimtiMiiwtoilieitrtp'tfiiiMidri 
Ufljhv sdscttioB. 









42. AniliMIHy of niiwrirtM far iimiwnf ini iwililnni at all 
levdi fei thB «M»'i ooiMniiiM. 






— — 


43. AvrikMHiyofwQMBfarBMM«BMixMitiaM«all 









44. FotovKkKMisiAMw jobiGMttdin ttoililo. 








A C ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^J^^ Wi^^ • • ^^^Ja % M^Mn fil^.t 






— 


46. FofOMliif imriUilBkteialiiMcllvODHlvtetn& 






■ - 


47. ^^wiiigljiMi^^ 








48. ll||Wll||^^ 
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Impact 



TREND STATEMENTS: 



49. Wo««4tBicW-houielioldi Hvtog below poverty level in 
MModtyOoon^. 



SO. AnouillirflitioniMinMQtioci^^ 



51. Medial fcode value of iKnes in Meirodty County. 



52. Poroeniofnyaoi^highiciioolftadiinMMi^^ 



53. ftrao«ofnyterilyUgliid»olfnAinMeiio^ 
Ooialy eoraUiaB in • iMe inive^ 



54. Fonwof eienMitfy ttbooltinMeirocily OoiBity with 
o>vec one-<fakd of the enroOHMnt compoeed of roinoriiy 
yooiL 



5yr 



lOyr 



(SO 



B-6 UnNQ Firrom Rbsbaich in Cjllbob and Univicisity Planmng 



EVENTS 








In thte Mctton you arato mito a judgmMlitoul^ 

fromnow, \Mm any nurnbf bttw—n 0 lo 1 00 wh<f» *V maant thf Is no HtoBhood ol tht tytm occmTing, »nd * 1 00' 
moans thai tha avant h ooftato) to ooour. 


AflaraatimatingthapiobiMllyolthaova^ havaonSWSU't 
afHmMikaacatton program. UaaaacatodO^IOwharoXr maanalhalttlaa¥antahOMMh«i^ 
affimwlivo aoHon and 10* maanalhotthiaa^ 
iMivmMvo aoHon. 


SomaovaftaoanooouraKanytimalMolharavanlacannoloocurunila^^ Fbrinstanca 
a natural dtoaalar ttio potanMal for ooounrino fli any ti^ 

avaiy tnuf yaaia. In ttia oohimn Ubalad *l8t Ytf , aalbiMia tha numtaf of yaaiaiiQlUbftJMHtftiLtefiBflM&ADIlUfr 


In tha Aral axampla givari baiow, Iho loaporKianl oat!*^^ 
duringlhanaittfli^yoom«l5A. ThoprolMb%orthaa¥ar« ItWa 
avaritoooura,1haiaapondanlbalaMa«Ml«iaimpaolonA8^ Tha firatyaar this avam 
baoomaa poaaUa to occur la aaUmalad at V MhM^ 


lnthaaacondoxainplaglyanbatow,thoprobabitytha^ 

laaMli!ialadai10%. ThaprobabMyoflhaavaiitoocurririglnthorMKtlanyaoniaaatiriia^ If this awani occurs, 
tha imi^ on 8 W8U*a afflrmattva acllon wl ba hi^ ^ 


EVENT STATEMENTS 


5yr 


lOyr 


Impact 


istyr 


SAMPLE iVENT 

A mlim aoeldatu oooura at tha Paio Vorda nuolaar plant 


5 


10 


2 


0 


SAMPLE EVENT 

Tilt U«S« iltols 8 mkioilty Dr^^iidont 


10 


25 


9 


4 


1. TtealaiD passes legislatkminridngEiiglisfa 










2. A tDMjpi dspmsion occurs. 










3. IteU^S^eqwrimccssnoibersignifkamsi^ 










4. Hoiiiecoaipolw4asedinticnctivecotiiin^^ 

widdy used in the oooDty for tniiiiiv SDd edocsti^ 










S. The saie'sotomentsry/ncoodafypuUicr hods adopt 
a48waeksdioolyaar. 
(1988:3Swasiai) 










6. AflMiiorlisindtyelectioiiicsflkmastab^ 

aocssdhsd baccalauwato-ytim cmniocri^g orogisiii 










^7 1 ^^MMA m^^M^m^^^_ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^LM^^^^ a,^.^— ■ - ■■^ ^^^^^B^^^^ 

/• pnywD oofpoiBiions asMaw ocnaivo stuoem 
fiaaacial aid partipis wMi toBow-oo canployinem ob* 










8. The sttiie legislature pawestegklstton tying 










9. A taalsnoedbu4|etsmendmeat to the U^. constitution 
is passed. 
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EVENT STATEMENTS: 


5vr 


lOvr 


Impact 


1st yr 


10. An effective moming-ifter binh control pill is available 
to lDena|e giils« 










11. U.S.iiugratioiipatiBniiriiift away firm 









- 


12. Hie wtfiawiMiftt ise Sot Social Securitv benefiu is laiaed 
toafeTO. 







- — 




13. A medication is developed that can increaaemea^ 
recall. 










14. ThefedecdfOvcnimentreqiiiresthMstudm 
minimon acMkoiiic standards in high school ^ 
eUfible for fedond financial aid in coU^ 










— 


one of the stM*s uDivenities. 









- 


a Bachdor of Tednology progrsm. 










17. Oaai activity in Metrodty rises to the 1988 level in Los 
Angeles. 






— 


— 


18. Penalties for drqg trafficking are niade more severe. 










19. The federal government legislates a two-year compul- 
sory service for yoodis between age 18 and 24, with 
opdoQS such as inilitary service. VIST A, and die Peace 
Oxps. 










20. The U.S. stgnificsntly faises annoal immigration quotas. 











21. Hie state legislaiure provides adequate financial siqipoft 
for SWSU ^ become a Research I institudon. 








- - 


22. A miQor financial collapse causes Brazil or Mexico to 
default on loans to U.S. banks* 






— 




23. Federal legisUtkxi is passed which Ifgyi^^ recreational 
drags. 












America. 









' . 


theU.S. 












26. A nqNd transit system is built in Metrodty covering at 
least a 2S mile radius. 









— 


watershed. 










28. A n^ior earthquake (-1-7.3 Richter Scale) occurs in 
CaUfonia. 
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EVENT STATEMENTS: 



5yr 



29. SttfiRttaMteMliriMancoaiMnUewiikMliriesin 



30. The«iiBb(Mdafitteattado|)aacfaMcdlorsy«Bmof 



31. CoiiieaievQkBfiheaducMkiQbeaefilsforvMBnas. 



31 AH 

fundi m cat ky kMt 50%. 



33. U.S.iBOQaeinlwMmrovtedioallOfwilBid»d 
dednctkM for thB COM of a ooObib cdKMioB. 



34. Aiiii4arngtedG0ofiUct(e.g..MkkffleEai0involvi^ 
U.S. ttoopt cnptt. 



3S. The UJ.«KperieB6et a dOHMdc flood of refugees from 
Me](ioo.OBainl,« Vor Sooth Anerica. 



36. 



eocan hefcre advwcinf to 



n|iper dlviiloB 



37. The 
by 



le course- 

adkotaikn sod tnodiBr from two-year to 



38. 



; salary levds in stale positioas 
is letalBd to ooaqwiUe Mxth. 



39. SWSU establishes a seooodtnoch campus in the east 
valley. 



40. SWSUWestbecQBDesaDindepewkutiaatitniian. 



41. The aiaiB is selected as die silB for the supeRoUider 
proiject 



42. EnroUment caps are implemeoied in die stale oniversity 
system. 



43. The next 
SWSU. 



university branch canqius is not built by 



lOyr 



Impact 



Ist yr 



WhM you h>vt finishtd piMM do tht fotowino: 

RffltdfdrarnoinonlonthoorMrtNtoftrindt. Havtwt Ml out ^nypoMWo future tivnds that you 
t)Mivt«rtih««aaiar«MlrnpMonSVVSU'tafri^^ N ao, um the apKO provided 

beiowtowftiliitheMmlsalrtolMm. Ato fflm your eettnaieof the trend level ss welts the Impact on 

minUmNW ■CDOn. 

RelWtoftmoinartonthaertlrtirtoftvenli. HtvtweltftoutanypoeaWelui^ 
bilavtwahti«atf9«lcar«iif9MlonSWSU*8afflnra«iv«to^ H so, use the space provided 

below to writ It) thaaomlaainoNms. Also fWIn your esllmale of the evert probabHly. theinvacton 
alflmNlive aoHon. and the zaro poM. 
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EVENT STATEMENTS: 


Syr 


lOyr 




Impact 








Pos. 














— 







I m 
















1 











^ 














- 
































i 























— 






1 










- — 




■ 








— 
















— 












— 


- - - 




1 














1 
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EVENT STATEMEHTS: 


5yr 


lOyr 


Impact 




_Pos. 


















— 










_ 


' - 
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APPENDIX C 



INSTITUTIONALIZING ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING IN THE 

STRATEGIC PLANNING PROCESS 



■^6 
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LSIN<; FUTURKS :IgsKAR<:H in CoLLMJK and UnSVKKSITY h.ANNINC 



Institlitionalizing Environmental Scanning in thk Si rai 

Planning Process 

The alternative futures approach to strategic planning and would focuson the use orenvinMimciiUil st-.-mninj; 

nrwdcl is designed to facilitate a relatively quick analy- information in planning acliviiics loi the oiii.miwiiMMi 

sis of the external environnicnt and to enable the and for its consUtuent parts, inclucling piojiiam plan 

organization to clarify its future, define its options and ningwithinindividualdcpanincnt.s»irrinKiioiKil;iiv:is 

"getoutinfTont"ofanticipatcdchangesintheenviron- A major part of the worksht>|) woiiKI Ik- an cscivisc in 

ment However, for the organization to develop the the identification and evahiaiioii ol t riiit al hvimIs and 

capacity to deal proactivcly with its environment, the emerging issues. This excaise wonld enable panici 

process must be institutionalized, in odicr words, an pants to bring their individual knowledge o( iIh: exior 

on-going environmental scanning system must be nal environment to a discussion, which conhl result in 

ereatcd to supplement and continuously update tht set expanding the event and ta iul st i (k vehHK tl during tk- 

ot eritiesd trends and events developed in the initial initial phases of the planning pn»eess. M(MV«)ver. this 

process. workshop shoukJ generate enthu.siasni loi establishing 

a system for systematically seeking iixlieations ol 

Morri.son ( 1987) has described how to develop an on- change in the external envirDiimeni. 
going environmental scanning program and the initial 

steps an organization may take in developing such a DEVELOPING PR(K;RAIV1 STKUC rilKI': 
program. These steps include developing a program 

structure and a comprehensive taxonomy with an elec- The structure of the system docs not have to Iv elaU> 

tronic filing system, identifying and assigning infor- rate. The planning team faeiliiaior eonki chair the 

mationre.sources,securingscanners,andtrainingscan- scanning committee, consisting of the planning team 

ners and abstfactors. numbers and other interested individuals, in atklition, 

the facilitator is responsible for assigning inlbnnaiion 

(J ETT1N(; STARTED sources to each scanner and is re.s|>onsihk- lor eolleei- 

ing and filing scanning absiraeis. PeriiHlieally. |ki 

The enviainmcntal scanning notebook (see Appendix haps bimonthly or quarterly, the planning k am nieeis 

D) consists Of a literature review of readily available as a scanning evaluation eoinniiiiee to sort. sil l, and 

information re.sourees However, the exte.it of the evaluate the sigmneanee of the ahsiiacis. It is ivason 

review is dependent upon the amount of time that the able to anticipate from m)-2iH) absiiacis |h i (|iiarh i . 

facilitator has available. An on-going vinvironmenial depending to .sonie extent on theniiinlvroriiulivKliial.s 

scanning program overcomes this dependency by employed in scanning, nicsemeoiingv will lapvc . he 

having a number of people regularly review informa- team to summarize by sector (i.e.. stvial, lechnologi 

tion sources— the more sc-viners, the greater the number cal, economic, and political) all absiiacis pnxluccd 

of information resources that can be used. Therefore, during the qrarter. This activity will take one work 

one of the first steps in institutionalizing an environ- week by te;un menib-,rs. An alicniaiive approach 

mental scanning system is to recruit volunteers to would be for the facilitator to caiegori/e the absiraci.s 

perform scanning. by jcctOT and a:sign each team member the ies|X)nsi- 

bility fcM'reviewing all abstracts in that .sector. Regard- 
One approach that has been successfully used to recruit less of which approach is used, a wriiien ;;iiminary (in 
scanners consists of offering a half-day planni-'", essence a preliminary analysis) by sector should Iv 
workshop focusing on strategic phinning models. Iliis prepared and disiribiiied prior to ilic .stall moling 
woiikl i'vliule the alicrnaiivc fuiiircs approach iimxIcI Di.scussion and analysi-s at this incciing will lake loin 
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hours. Each meeting concludes with additions to the 
trend or event set and perhaps with updated infonna- 
tion on trends and events already in the set The 
facilitator has the responsibility of documenting the 
discussion and preparing the report. (See Simpson, 
McGinty» & Morrison, 1987 for a discussion of how 
the GeOTgia Center for Continuing Education struc- 
tured its environmental scanning process. ) 

DEVELOPING THE SCANNING TAXONOMY 

The trends and events identified in the initial planning 
activity and in the workshop for volunteer scanners 
may be used to develop the beginnings of a scanning 
taxonomy, so that every possible item resulting from 
.scanning has a logical place to be classified. The 
taxonomy depicted in Figure C-1 has two objectives: 
(a) to provide a comprehensive set of categories within 
which related materials can be filed, and (b) to provide 
a numbering method for every piece of information 
collected, as well as for the specific trends and events 
identified (or created) within these categories. Note 
that there are six categories in the taxonomy — der > 
graphic, social, technological, economic, political, and 
environmental. Their relationship to the organization 
is classified in both external (international, national, 
regional) and internal (i.e., education) categories nd 
each resulting **cell" is numbered. For exampk, an 
important discussion of regional migration would be 
assigned to (Category 1.3, while a change in the regu- 
lations defining eligibility for federally funded student 
finan Jal aid would be assigned to Category 5.2. 

This numbering system may then be used in the next 
Delphiconducted by the planning team. Each question 
in the Delphi can be numbered according to its classi- 
fication in the taxonomy, facilitating quick retrieval of 
the source document from which the trend or event was 
drawn and enabling a quick update jf the historical 
information the team may wish to add to the Delphi 
question in succeeding years. Boucher and Morrison 
(1989) recommend refining this system by adding 



three digits to the category nuinlvrs. I lio thini dtpi 
would be assigned using the rDllowing okIc* 

l=a trend, incUulii^g historic;)! (»i roicatstal 
data 

2 =an event that the author of the souree doeu 
HKnt had identified as having sonw eluuiee ot 
occurring in the future 

3 ==a policy propo.s;d or suggestion ollered in 
the source docunient as a means of improving 
some condition, eurrcni or pros|x'etivc 

4 =a miscellaiHxnis pieee of inlbnnatiori, not 
one of the preceding ly|>es, hut nevertheless ol 
potential value in the IX:lphi,eiHiei now or next 
year 

The last twodigits would Ix: assigned in set la I oi(ler((N) 
- 99) to each item entered into the taxonomy. Huis, an 
item coded 3.4.2.02 could bo identil ieil as the seeond 
event that concerned a spceil ie potential developnvnt 
in educational technology. 



ORGANIZIN(; THE FiLKS 
ELECTRONICALLY 

Utilizing computers, electronic files laeilitate review, 
referral and updating. Moreover, tliiotigh using an 
electronic filing system, it is easier to develop eonsor 
tium relationships with similar organizations or with 
organiziitions in the s«inie geographie aiea l lieie aie 
a number of eieetronie hibliogiaphie data hase solt 
ware programs available coinineieially I'm-Cih^ a 
software program developed by Personal Ribliogiaphie 
Software, has standard wcrkfonns for each data enti y 
into variable-length fields and records, authority lists 
to standardize names, bibliogniphic titles, or key words, 
and a seanrh capability using U(H)lean logie for qtiiek 
retrieval. One reason for using this piot:rain is that \\ 
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CATEGORY OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


BEARING ON 


EXTERNAL 


INTERNAL 


International 


Naticr^;;; 


Regiortal 


1. Demographic 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


2. Social 


2.1 


2.2 


2.: 


2.4 


3. Technological 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


34 


4. Economic 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4 4 


5. Political, Legal 
and Regulatory 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


54 


6. Environmental 


6.1 


6.2 


6.3 


64 



FIGURE C-1 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING TAXONOMY 
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I is available in both Macintosh and PCVMS DOS for- 
mats, thereby allowingdatacxchangc via nxxlcm, over 

Ea network, or through a mainframe. In addition. 
Personal Bibliographic Software has developed two 
complementary programs, Pro-Search and Biblio- 
m links, thereby allowing retrieval of information from a 
I major data base like Diabgue, which can be down- 
loaded to disk, and transfeired into an appropriate Pro- 

■ Cite wOTkform (journal, book, newspaper article, etc.). 
I It is also possible to use a standard data-base program. 

For example, the scanningprogramat the University of 
I Minnesota uses dBase IL 

IDENTIFYING LITERATURE SOURCES 
I AND DATA BASES 

^ The important criterion for literature selection isdiver- 

■ sity. Information should be obtained from newspa- 
pers, magazines, dissertations, journals, TV and radio 

■ programs and conferences. 

A comprehensive list should include the following: 

■ (a) Newspapers — The New York Times, The 

^ all Street Journal, The Mituni tletald, 
I The Ctdca^o Tribune, The Los Anfieles 

* Times, The Christian Science Monitor 

and USA Today 

(b) Education^; Literature — Chronicle of 
m Higher Education and Education Week 

(c) Social/Demographic Literature— Ameri- 

■ can Demographics, Public Opinion 

(d) Technological Literature— Wig/i Tech- 
M nology. Datamation, BYTE, Computer 

■ World, Discover, andlnfoWorld 

I (e) Economic Literature — Business Week, 

T lie Economist, Fortune, Forbes, Money, 
g Inc. and The Monthly Labor Review 

(0 Political UlcrdiuTC— New Republic, Vie 
m National Review, The National Journal 

I and Mother Jones 



(g) General Interest Literature Vital 
Speeches of the Day, Across the Hoanl. 
Naisbitt Trend I Miter. Kiplini^cr Wash 
ington Letter, Time, Newswa k, US. 
News and World Report, and The Futur- 
ist 

In addition to commercial rcsiuirces, a lunulvr i)! 
govemnKnt agencies publish trend data, many times at 
little or no cost. For example, (J AO Re|K)rts may Iv 
obtained from the U.S. General Aecouniintj; Olfiee, 
Document Hendling and Infonnation Services Piieil- 
ity, P. O. Box 6015, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. phcwie 
202275-6241 . NCES rep(iris arc availahle from N( 1iS, 
Washington, D.C. Peritxlie Rand re|HMts may Ik' 
obtained from The Rand ronH)rati()n, Puhlieations 
Department, I7(K) Main Street. IM). 2I 3X, Santa 
Monica, CA 90406-2138. 

Morrison, Rcnfro, and Boucher (1984) ideuiily a 
numberof other infomiation resources, ineluding those 
used by the ACH Trend Analysis Pa)grani and the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on llighei lulueauon. 

ASSI(iNIN(; S( ANNKRS INI ORMA I li)N 
KRSOUKCKS 

Assigning scanners .speeilie materials lor regular re 
view and analysis provides a measure ol eonlKtenee 
that most "blips" on the radar screen will be s|X)tted. A 
suggested procedure for assigning inl'omiation re- 
sources is first to ascertain what materials, eiinler 
ences, and so forth, arc* regidarly read i)r attended by 
scanners. Tlie list of materials regul.iH/ rcad l>y 
scanners should be comparcd to the list ()l ini|K)rtant 
informadon resources identified in thealxwe aetivity. 
If at all possible, scanners should Ix: assigned nuiterial 
they already regularly review. It is likely tliai there will 
be material that is not regularly rc^ad: in sueli eases, it 
is recommended that scanners be asked to volunteer U) 
rcad those resources. Morcover, theseanningeoininii 
tee chair should institute a priKcdure to * s|H>t eheek" 
how well the information rcsonrees are Ixring reviewed. 
If there are many scanners, it is advisalile to Iniild in 
redundancy by having twoor im)ie scaiuiei"s review tlie 
same information resource. 
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TRAINING SCANNERS 

Scanners need orientation and training in scanning and 
in reporting information via abstracts. Scanners 
should keep in mind that they arc scanning to anticipate 
social, economic, technological and legisIativeAegu- 
latory changes in Mdcr to facilitate plan ning and policy 
formulation; therefore, they should seek signals that 
indicate departures from expected futures. Specifi- 
cally, when scanning their assigned materials, they 
should ask themselves if the items: 

1 . represent events, trends, developments, or ideas 
never before encountered. 

2. contradict previous assumptions or beliefs about 
what seems to be happening. 

3. represent new twists to old arguments. 

4. can be linked to other abstracts previously 
written or seen. 

5. discuss new patents, inventions, and/orrcsearch 
results. 

6. have implications for the long-range program 
or management of the organization. 

7. contain polls or forecasts. 

TRAINING ABSTRACTORS 

It would be ideal if scanners would also serve as 
abstracters. However, one or two student assistants 
may need to be employed for this task. Irrespective of 
whodoes the abstracting, all scanners and institutional 
research staff personnel should be trained to write 
abstracts. 

The lead sentence of an abstract should be a response 
to this question: "If 1 had only a few minutes to describe 
this article to a friend, what would I say?" What is the 
most important idea or event that indicates change? 
The response to this question should be followed by a 
one paragraph explanation. Whenever possible, sta- 
tistical data should be included. The summary should 
be limited to no more than one-half page of single- 
spaced, typewritten copy. 

Each abstract should have an implications section 
responding to the question, "How will the information 

ERIC 



in this article affect this organi/iiiion's programs or 
management?" The author should include a li.si ol 
those emerging issues suggested by ihc ariiclc. a de- 
scription of future events cx;ciirring as a resiili of ilie 
tiend identified by the anicle, and/or an idem il u at ion 
of issue stakeholders if they are noi lisied in ilie anicle. 

Speculation about implications isa partorihe.scannin-: 
and abstracting process. Here ihc ab.stracu>r iries lo 
detenmne an item's potential for atfectnig other laceis 
of the social environment and/or the organ i anion. 
There are no "right" answers. Note, however, that 
some articles may offer no implications thai arc imme- 
diately apparent. The scanning coininiiicc. wiih the 
benefit of related abstracts from oihcr scainicrs, may be 
able to detect implications ihai a single nioniior 
cannot. 

C()NDUCT1N(; A SCANNIN(J COMMI H IH*: 
MEETIN(; 

A scanning committee meeting .should be held every 
two to three months to handle the approxiinaicly 70 
100 abstracts that would probably conic in during ihai 
period. Several approaches could Iv ii.sed lo prepare 
fora scanning committee meeting, lorexainplcai the 
Georgia Center for Continuing luhicatii>n. ihe chair 
segregates absti^cts according to subject area (i.e., all 
those concerning office automaiion go into one pile, 
employee compensation go into anoiher, and iluise 
difficult to assign, into a nii.scellaneoiis pile), l-.acli 
member of the committee is assigned a paiiicniar 
packet of abstracts to review in deiail. All memlvrs 
read the entire seleciion of absiracis received, hni are 
requested to come lo the nieeiing w iih a lisi of iiciuls 
and potential issues derived from ihose absiracis in 
their packet that arc new. They are cx|ktic(I lo exam 
inehowthesetrendsandissuesrelaicioorconllici Willi 
other trend areas identified previously (Morrison. 
Simpson and McGiniy, 1987). 

An alternative approach is for each niemlvr lo a-view 
all scanning abstracts and come lo ihe meciing pre- 
pared to sort them into three categories: "winneis." 
"losers," and "middle-of-the-roaders." !ric.s|Kciive of 
theapproach used, the meeting itsell inay la.si lioin iwo 
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to three hours, including a round robin, with each CONCLUSION 
person rqxMting his/her subject area, andafree-for-ali 

discussion. TTic end result should be a list and brief The alternative futures approiit h lo phmniiig is a sys 

description of 15 cm- so trends, possible events, and tenuoic, intensive, and relatively inex|Kiisive way u» 

emerging issues that ^pear important to consider in focus quickly on strategic areas liir which more ik- 

the annual planning exercise. tailed planning and analysis wmikl Ik bciiclic ial. 

Ttvouf^ participating in the proc-^ss. senitM- lc:klers 
develop a shared ukiderstanding of high priority issues 

USING SCANNING NEWSLETTERS and a view of the dynamics of the changing envinwi 

ment of tfte organization. Participating in the pnKcss 
A scanning newsletter can serve to bring important facilitates team buikling, focuses aiieniiDn of dccisii>n 
new trends and events to the attention of all members maksrs upon the longer-term future, aiul assures that 
of the organizaticm and, at the same time, provide the strategic options developed fronithe prtK-ess have- 
recognition fcMT the efforts of volunteer scanners, the authority from top managciiieni. 
Certainly the trends and events identified between 

planning sessions in scanning committee meetings To provide a continuous, objective. ci>niplctc, and 

should be included in the newsletter. This newsletter detailed analysis of the external envin)nnicni, the 

could be a "stand alone" or could be included as an organization should develop a systematic enviri>n 

insert in one of the regularly published OTganizational mental scanning and forcca.sting system. If ini|K>rtani 

newsletters. The newsletter should have a logo, be information about the external environment is niH 

"jazzy," printed on colored paper, and have special available to the planning tejnn.or if this inronnatiiMi is 

boxes labeled, "Wild Speculations." The impoitant not given anopportunity to be aniciilateil, it will niM k- 

point is to avoid anointing speculations, but to recog- included in important deliberations. (\)nsci|iiently. 

nizc that the purpose of the newsletter is to print items the results of the planning pnxess wdl siiUcr. IU>w 

that have implications for the organization. ever, with an ongoing environmental scanning sysicin. 

the quality of the information that givs into the envi 

USING ISSUE BRIEFS ronmental scanning notebook will lie greatly imimwcd. 

thereby enhancing the quality of the analysis i>f the 

After leviewing abstracts at the scanning committee planning team. As importantly, since members of the 

meeting, thecommitteeshouldbeabletoidentifythose planning team should be involved as scanners ami as 

15-25 or so trends, events, and emerging issues that arc members of the scanning committee i»n a ci>nnniuMis 

important to monitor. An in-depth analysis of a par- basis, they will increase their oricniaiion id ihe l iiinrc 

ticular item may be needed. The CEO may wish to and will become more proficient participanis in ihe 

commission an issue brief on the item, to be written by yearly planning excrci.se. lncor|Hiraiing a sysieinaiic 

a member of the planning team, an administrative staf- environmental scanning .sy.stcm priKcss should enable 

fer, a staff member in the research and evaluation decision makers to anticipate what is hap|Kning i" ihe 

office, or a faculty member. A recommended format state, region, nation, and worlil. ami, a>rrcs|H>iulingly. 

for an issue brief is: to plan more effectively. 

• What is the issue? 

• What do we know about it? 

• What are the implications? 

• What should the organiziUion do? 
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ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING NOTEBOOK 
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Environmental Scanniw: Notkb(X)k 
Sonw Potslbto Trtndt That Miy Imptet Education 



The purpose this notebook is to stimultte your NOTE: only a small sample of possible iicias arc 

thinking about the future. The infonnation included in included in this example. Much of (he material gath- 

the notebook will assist you in identifying possible eitd and anembled for this notebook will he obtaiitcd 

trends and events that may impact the future direction from copywrited materials. For this rc:i.son, Jlie author 

of the ofgamzation. oovki nol include as wide and extensive a sample as 

^ . . . L . wouMbeoontainedina complete notebook that wmikl 

The articles, charte^giaphs and hsts are only meant to , „„„i „„„ wj,,, 

suggest possible trends and events. Each planning ^ , . ^ . 

team member is encouraged to identify other trends environmental scaiimng prcKcss .,ng.,.np .n an 

and events that represent important changes in the orgfinimmn it is not difficult u> aaiiiirc a wcal.h ol 

organization's environment. material for the notebook. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC ISSUES FOR THE 1990$ 



The following emerging work- 

elace and family issues will 
e Hitchtd dooely liy demog- 
raphers over the next decade 
and beyond: 

• Young workers will become 
scarce, and shortages of entry- 
level workers will become more 
widespread. Emptoycrs will 
have to pay higher entry-levei 
wages to attract skilled workm 
and devote more effort to train 
and devetop the less-skillcd to 
be iob*ready. 

• Shortager of qualified work- 
ers may coexist with a surplus 
of unquaHAid )ob seekers, espe- 
cially among minorities who 
have not fived weB educatioii* 
aBy. Poverty among cMMicn 
curtails educational atta i n me nt . 
There is aiotsing awassmsfs liist 
when today's Bist-giadefS mach 
adulthood they will compete 
within a globel labor maclcet 
and wiB need inlellectual tUfls 
and levebof edMBHonandBler^ 
acy never demanded ot their 
predccesaors. Moimting con- 
cerns with e c o n omic compett- 
tiveness WiB dierefoie hUsMify 
the national focus on childhood 
poverty and its effect on future 
work-force quality. 

o Employment options wiU 
gmlly expand for okkr peisons 



who want to work. The trend 
toward utiHzing m ote e xp e rt - 
enced retired workers in tradi- 
tkmaBy entry-levei )oba wiB hi- 



on employers to provide 

dial wkatkNi in tiMir nyning 
programs. 

• The sched t de s of American 
workers wiB 
as ■Hemalives le the 
4(Miottr» li ve day wog k we tk 
emerge. Parents with 

eis» amiwiiivv 
others wlB 
within vMlowliihOTnMfciteac- 
cording lo work schedulaa they 
•i« aUt to «xoMnodMt in Ihtir 
personal Bves* 

e Bmplo3rers wBI naduaBy 
offer a broader array of poBdea 
promoting a *fMnily friendly^ 
workplaor child care, eUer 
care, e m er g ency "sick diiW" 
pfogvamSf etc, 

• Tivo-generatlon geriatric' 
famites ^ 

in Me expectancy of Ae eldetly 
nseana that imm of the "yoimg 
elderly' (persons fat theif iOs 
and early 70s> wtt themaah^as 
have sundvtaig parents ex- 
treme elderly ages. Two-genera* 
tion getiatiic laaRiBes asay have 
both parents and chiktren who 
require care. 



• ''Binatkmar families will 
increatv . Undocumented immi- 
grant* often fonn faimiics and 
household* that also mdude 
childmi who are U.S. cMicns 
by birth. Tlw aignificanl pm- 
cnce of MKh btowtfonal familie* 
ji certain mu idcipaHties (e.g., 
Loa Angtlea) wiB compHcate 
the issue of access to social ser- 
vices and the definition of a 
'leakient.'' 

• RmU and ethnk diversifi- 
cation wil expand the number 
of dlisa in whkh no one racial 
or ethmc group constitutes the 
"maiorl'y- "awriti- 
ple ndnority" dUes now exist — 
fai CaBfanda and New Yofk, f or 
example they foieshadow the 
kinds ol poBtkii changts that 
evolve as phiraHlies replace 
maforittes. 

• The consequences of popu* 
lation m}as^ wtB differ widely 
horn pbce to place. Certain 
elates, such as Arixona, receive 
influxes of retirees who are 
above average in health and pros- 
perity; otheis, such is Missis- 
lippi, experience pr onged out- 
flows of young a..alts, whkh 
leave behind okler (often 
poorer) ralirees who gradually 
''age ht place." 

— FOiSf A. muinawi 
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median age of tht popula- 
uon fote from 30 m 1980 
io33ioda>.Biittfioiifli 
the populaiiow aa a whote 

isi 



million. Thu fate of 23 
million is a lOptroam 
increase IWO. The 



IMO. while ] 



The number of people 
afod SO 10 39 diopped as 

during tfK l93Qieoiaiod 
this age fionp. And *e 

10 24 Ml becmiae of die 
km bnihfacaa of die laie 



l9i0iMdwly l970i.Byi 
die baby «hooni genencKMi 
is now in ia ddldbeanng 
yenn, and dK number of 

kIOk 



The oMm baby boom- 
ldOinl9M. 

m 



During ftm paai ten ytan. 
die number of p io pi t aged 
4010 44 gicw by nearly SO 
peiconLBuidK3S-io-39 
age gfoup saw die largesi 
abaohiK incmase. Dwmf 
*e 19801. 11 mdlion 
people emand dm^ 30s 
and aie now poised 10 
mm 40. 

The fasMl-growtng age 
groups am die oldest ones. 
The population aged 95 to 
^ bneneaily doubled since 
1980. And cemenanans 
77pefcenLTnel990 
i will show dial 
37 jOOO Anmiicans have 
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...iht the Nonhost hat 
bccotne ihc tost populous 
region or the country. 



The population of u^c fast- 
ffOwinf Wesi squeaked past 
that of the slow.growm*^ 
Nonheast dunng the 
Overall, states in the South 
ami the West captured nearly 



W percent of the nation 's 
len-vear population gain. 
While the Midwest was the 
»lowesi*growing region, ii 
remiins the second most 
populous area ii^ the ration 



The Souih. with 87 million 
people in 1 9^0. rtmainv 
solidiv in first place. 

Calitornia gained more 
people ihan any oihcr Mate — 
over 5 million since The 
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1990 census wiii show thai 
than 29 milUon people live m 
the most populous suie. Texas 
and Roruia fsinad men than 3 
•nillion residtw each durinf die 
I9t0s. while Gcoipa fained 
over I millKMi. Alaaka gitw the 
fastest duriai the l9Mk. up hy 
^2 perc e nt . Anmia and Nevada 
follow, widi fnm of noit than 
percent. 

ScTO suaes in the Nonheasi 
aft making comehacfca. The 
1 990 census will rank New 
Jersey and New Yofk among the 
top IS population gainers. 

Alaska* Aruona, Nr/ada. 
and Florida each grev' by moct 
than 30 percent m die past ten 
years, three times as hn as die 
nation as a who!e. Texas. New 
Hampshire. California* New 
Mexico. Utah, and Georgia grew 
at more than douhk the national 
rate. 

The population losers of die 
1 9g0s were West Virginia and 
iowa. along with die District of 
ColumbuL • 
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..jncreasmg 
racial divwity. Dunng die 
l9SOi.SOO.000 legal 
migrants a year accounted 
forone-Afttiof our 
population growth. And 
about 200.000 ilkpls also 
joined our population each 
year. Mexicans. Filipinos. 
Chiitesc. KMans^and 
Viemameae sr: die most 
comoMn new amvals. 
Thaae iniRiigraiits are the 
driving force behind the 
changing racial and edvnc 



c o m posioon of dtc UJS, 
Tki 1990 census will 
oouM 21 miBtfttt Hispamcs, 
a 44 percent incttaae since 
1910. Hispanics now 

t for over S per c en t oi 
. 1^1 from only 6 
percent tea yean ago. And if 
die 1990 census uadercouitu 
Hispanics at the same rate as 
die 1980 census, die figures 
will short of die true 
total by about 1 million. 

The number of people of 
^other** races (mosdy 
Asians, aa wall as Padfc 
Islanders. Aatettcan Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts) grew 



die fastest dunng die 1910s, up 
by 65 percent. This growth is 
pninarily the result of Asum 
unmigiacion. Now neanng 9 
imllion, •"other" races gained 
as a share of die U.S. popu- 
lation, nswg from 2 to 3 
percent. 

With a 16 percciu increase, 
blacks held on to dieir 12 per- 
ce« share of tiic total popu- 
lauoo. Though whites gained 
die greatest number of people 
(16 million), their S percent 
increase was not enough 10 
maintam dtetf share of the local 
population, which dropped 
from 86 to M percent • 
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ivsiif]|ciicc III mctro- 



poluan ffowih. Ten ycarv 
ago— as Che nation kxikcd 



back on a decade of 
unprtcedemed nornneiro- 
pdiian ffowth— no one 
aniictfiiied i nmropolitan 
revivai. Buidunng the 
1980^. metropoliian areas 



grew nearly double ihe 
rate o^ rtcnmetropohuin 
areas. 

While no new meiros 
will be added lo the top 
25. rankings will change. 



The 19M0 census will show Lov 
Anfcle^-Lont Bexh replacmf 
New York Cuv as the most 
populous meiropoliun urea. L .A 
grew t i7 perceni since I9H0, 
while New York Ciiy grrw hy jum 
4 perceni. 

Over the decade. Los Angeles- 
Long Beach gained more people 
than any other metropolitan 
area — 1.3 million. Despite 
Houston s economic woci. that 
area gained fulK 774 'KXi people 
Riverside-San Bernardino, which 
borders the L.A. meiropoliian 
area, comes in third wuh a gam or 
707.000 people 
■ Among the 25 largest 
mctropoliian areas. RivcrsideSan 
Bernardino has been the fastest 
growinf — up 45 percent since 
1980 But Phoenix follows closeh 
with a 43 percent gain Dallas. 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. Houston. 
Atlanta, and San Dieeo all gre^ 
by nrwc than 25 pr cent in the 
l9HOs. The only lo«rs among the 
top 25 metros were Pittsburgh. 
Detroit, and Ck'veland • 
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..♦thai the number of home - 
holds grew b>' 17 pcrceiw 
dwing Che 1980s. tMuer than 
the popuiaxion as a whole. 
Average household size 
concinue\ co shnnk— co 2.6 
people per household m 1990. 
down from IK in 1980 
The cen.\u\ will thai 



one in four households is a 
person who lives alone. The 
number of single-person 
households grew 26 percent in 
the 1980s. In shaipcon. ist. 
the number ol married 
couples with children under 
age 18 in "he home felt I 
percent —the only household 
lype to decline m number. The 
fasiest-growing tamily type 
was families headed bv 
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women with no husband present, up 36 
percent dunng the decade. 

The number of householders who live 
alone or w«h unrelated people loonramilicM 
grew 29 percent in the 1980s, compared with 
a 1 2 percent gam for familie>. Amonc 
nonfamilies. the tastest-growinc household 
lype was people living wiih rKinrelaiivex 
Over the decade, this lype i>t hinisrhtWd 
increa.Ned by 46 percent, to 4 .S miUiun 
Nontamily households headed by men grew 
faster than those headed by women • 
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..that 



the (iec«k more than made 
up for aft 8 pe fcent drop 
between IMOand 1981. But 
these income gams have noc 



income it naartyS30JW0 -> been shved equally by all 



2.7 



yean earlier, after a^jimiag 
for mllMioiL* The faana m 
household income laie m 

m ike pttywus >«ar. 



age groups. 

The number of house- 
holders under age 2SfeU by 
30peice«duhngthe 1980s 
as die baby-bust generation 
entered adulthood. The 



mcdim household income of 
this age group also fef !. «o 
justSl7.400m 1989—10 
percent less than in 1979. 
afier adjustmg for inflation. 
This median is now just 7 
pel L e w grawr man lEiai oi 
elderly householders. Ten 
yean earlier, it was 33 
percent greater. 

The numberof house- 



holds headed by people aged 25 10 34 
grew IS percent since the last census Tl- 
median income of thu group jusi kepi 
pace wtth inflation. 

Rapid growth in the number of mid41 . 
aged homaholden neanng dieir peak 
earning years boosted ovenJI median 
h o u a eh old income m die 198Qi. 
H ou seh o Meis «gecf i5 to 44 have die 

$40XXWin 19l9.0unngdie 19fl0s.die 
rnmiber of households in this segment 
grew by 51 percent Hourehokkn aged 
45 to 54 have the highest median 
income^S42«200 in 1989. nearly 5 
peroeat greater dian in 1979. after 
adjustmg for mflation* 

TIfe number of househoklen aged 55 
10 64 is down 2 percem since the last 
census. Hie mediMi income of diis grouf 
also fell 2 percem over the decade. The 
trend toward early retiremem is behind 
this income decline. 

Householden aged 65 and okler 
enjoyed die greatest economic gams 
during die I980i. Increases m Social 
Sccunty and in pension pamcipauon 
contributed to dus group's 14 percent 
income gam. • 
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...women accouminf for 
almoit 60 pcrccni of labor 
force growth since \9W. 
Today, fully 58 percent of 
women and 75 percent of 
men aged 16 or older are 
\n the labor force. 
Overall, the nation's 



work force grew by 17 
percent since 1980. But 
chanf inf demographics 
combined with shifting 
labor force parucipation 
rates resulted in a sharp 
decline n the number of 
entry-level workers and a 
decrease in die most 
experienced workers. 
There are 13 percent 



re%ver m^ aged 16 to 24 
in the labor force and 8 
percent few^r wotnen. In 
contrast, th number of 
worken ag^4 25 lo 34 
grew by 19 percent among 
men and 35 percent among 
women. 

The aging of the baby* 
boomers produced 
dramatic growth in the 



number ot workers ed 
35 to 44 Over (he decjde. 
the number of men j{fcd 
35 to 4a in the labor torce 
rose by nearly 50 percent 
As the labor force pant- 
cipation rate for women 
aged 35 to 44 leaped from 
65 to 78 percent, this 
group experienced a 74 
percent numerical 
increase 

The number of women 
;^ed 35 to 64 who work 
dropped by fully 37 
percent since I98C and the 
number of men m this ate 
group who work dropped 
by 1 1 percent Although 
labor force panicipation 
rates for women aged 55 (o 
M rose slightlx during the 
1980s, men s rates fell 
because of early retire- 
ment Thai drop, combined 
with a smaller population 
in ;hu age group, is behind 
the decline in die exper- 
ienced work force • 
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four yean of make out compiroon 
ooOegt thM wm the biby intii|the 1990 census. 
boooNnieQyeinafO. Umic*! became ihtt oea 
of The high con of education will uk for thei 

il d eycflA p e opic have 



the behy booro— now aged may be puihtng young 



35 10 the moat 
educaied gcnefuden 
One in four haa compleied 
at least fonr yean of 
college. Younger men* 
aged 23 10 34, aie now 
less likely to have 



aduhsoutofcoUegeand earned, mherdian die 

imo die work force. numberof yean of school 

One nive Americans dwy have compteted.* 

has compleied at least four Becauae not everyone who 

yean of college, up from •SttTke i990Censiu 

one in Six nm yean ago. pi^iKognimM^i Apni 1999. 
But you won't be aMe lo 14. 



compkiBS four yean of 
college gels a degree, die 
shsft who grad;iaie from 
college will be lower dian 
die share who have 
ananded college for at least 
four yean. The 1990 census 
wM show im nrsriy 19 
paioani of AmaricaBs have 
at least a bachelor *s degree. 

The census will also 
show diat die cducauonal 
gap between man and 
woman is nanowing. 
Among people aged 45 to 
54, die share of men widi 
college degiees is lOper- 
centage pomts higher Chan 
die share of women. Bui 
among people aged 25 K) 
34, die difierence is less 
than I pereentage poinL 
While die share of young 
men with four or more 
yean of college dropped 
stnoe 1980. die share of 
young women with four or 
more yean of college 
grew. • 
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The Elusive Decade of Hispanics 
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Black America 
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tnexofibte mucli to the new age. 

However, by dmndiai ilMi black 
cQimnMrs lubflate 10 wlute pnKtactt, 
white vaittes and while coiave by pur- 
chasing produos thai define while ani* 



tildes, blacks will comtnoe lo feel the 
fromooo of 'jyins atflaiilaie imo a 
society whoae mainnreaa widens, 
shraiks or is ledtiecMd by **a word 6«n 
our sponsor.* 



Towcifd An Afrlcan-ArMTican Agenda: An Inward Look 

Dr. Ranona Hoage Edelin 
Frtshdtm a9Ul Chef EjMuave Officer 
Naaonai Urtam Coaiiiwn 



While domesuc demographic pro- 
jecuonsdiffer. there unoquestion about 
the facts diat die mnnber of workers 
available to die US. work foite is m 
shaip decline. Thai is 10 say. we already 
know dierc wfU be a labor shortage m 
die next centUTN*; that the need fdr higher 

WAf ^ and tff h iwrtogical expenise 
of dm work force has increaaad dra- 
maocally aidie same tone dm theprepa- 
rauon m madmnatics and science of all 
American high school graduates has 
declined alarmmgiy. relauve to other 
students m die gk)bal economy; dm 
chiklren of color have been under*pit* 
pared at an unconscionable level and 10 
a totally unaccepoible degree, pamcu* 
larly in die technological fields: and 
dm. when we add women, who are also 
underprepared in die technical fields, to 
die pool of available workers, die per- 
centage of potential workers requmng 
great investment m dieir talent and 
knowledge approaches SS percent 
Racism, classism. and «ism musinot 
contmue to pievem die development of 
a solid American wok tace, if eco- 
nomic opponunity and a stable standard 
of livmg are to remam all-unportam to 
Americans. 

Despite die lange of personal feel- 
ings and opimons in matters of race. 
Uiere have been subftaniial changes m 
die stems of African Americans over die 
past 50 years, due lo systtmic public 
and private lespomses to die need lo 
devetop America's human capital. We 
wam to press such changes much fur- 
dier. u) dmr conclusion: tt> die perfea 
and unlimited equality of die African- 
American, and of other people of color. 

Before culmral renewal can unfold, 
before education can lead our group 
back 10 itt ancestral mastery m leammg. 
before die devekipment of a self-sus- 
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taming economic mfrasBucmre can be 
realized, we must want and decide lo 
make die moet of bemg African m 
America. This key daemon can be a 
compelling creative challenge resulting 
mperiea equality if we properly under- 
stand ourpossibilitiesand work toffedier 
toward achievmg diem. 

Agendas dm address what we need 
or should have from die exienial or 
larger society include impocong public 
policy at die mm and local as mil as 
federal levels* penicularty m anas re- 
lated 10 ending our sepegatnn from 
capnaL and ending diacnrnmauon m 
housmg. employmem. educmion. and 
the cnmmal justice sysmm. Renewed 
demands for icpmnons and resmance 
widi respect to Reafaa Qmn foU-bncks 
m affiimauve action affecong employ- 
mem opportunity and economic devel- 
opmem are die clear pnonties. 

All die reacaich c onobor Mes our 
experi e n ce dm isoianon of pans of our 
group, such as '^dropouts." ^'unwed 
, teens," **leamingdisabled*''chiklien. or 
^'senile" senior ctiiaens only increase 
dieir inability to functton productively 



m society. The middle class warns i 
structured way u> share talent ml ad* 
vantage with dioae less fonunaie who 
are of dmr families and group, and to 
reverie die bnaHdram dm dcpleies oir 
stiU-aagregaMd aiiea. Qiildien and 
young aduhaefiendonoihave die benefit 
of an esmKled bmily. wuh semon or 
elders who can share wisdom and prac- 
tical counsel wuh diem. Far too many 
women, wlio are not mheientJy unable 
u> raise families ^y any means, lack die 
suppon neiworii of male and female 
family and fnena* who are always 
needed to help in the .^mg of children 
as part of a social or cultural group. 

How can we ensure dm systemic 
racism will be too cosUy to be commued 
mdie l990s?When we understand what 
it means to be equal to make ourselves 
the perfect and unhnuied equals of any 
group. U) regam control and power over 
our lives and desnnies and those of our 
children— when we have chosen to 
redevelop ourselves and our culture, 
then die costs of uismuuonaiized dis* 
ciunination against us v^iii be loo high 
m Amenca. A successful cuUuial of fen- 
siv»— -which would unite us and coordi- 
nate and focus our leadership; create 
markets, busmesses and jobs: reestablish 
mastery m learning and matenally 
change die lives of our poor, near-poor, 
and middle classes so diai our group 
suNrannaBy enhances die producuviiy 
and competioveness of dus nanon— 
win ensure dm die ^'oki. mtd baggage 
of mdai discrimination and btgotn'** 
mass be discarded on die way from (he 
1980s U) the new millenium 



Moon Fomily Incomt: 
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Mcdmi Family Income 
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Aggregate'' 
Gap 



1988 


SI9.329 


S33.9I3 


57.0 


114.516 


Sill BiUion 


1987 


19.168 


33.723 


56.8 


14.557 


107 Billion 


1986 


19.001 


33.2SS 


57.1 


14.254 


104 Billion 


1985 


18.45S 


32.051 


57 6 


13.596 


99Billion 


1982 


16.670 


30.161 


55.3 


13.491 


91 biUion 


1980 


18J9U 


31.447 


57.9 


13.:i5I 


S3BMlion 


1978 


19.739 


33.327 


59.2 


13.588 


SOBiUaon 


1970 


19.144 


31. :m 


61.3 


12.065 


61 Bdbon 



'Equals <\Uan White Famiiv Income - Mean Black Famdy Income) x Number of 
BUck Families 

Source: U.S Dcpanmem of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Mofte^ Income md 
Anvm- ^am in /Ml. Table CalculaiKMU of aggresain and sam done by author 
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Study: Bill falls due for poor kids 



Future costs 
win be greats 
report warns 

By Judf Km 
USA TODAY 
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Nation prepares 
for loss of jobs 
in defense industiy 



Wf j-rtiff IMilteMe 
Th» mm ymk timm - 

TiM U.1 9tommf can ateorb tarft cvia la 
mittury ipwMm vttlMt tthoas tfaaaft. 
ccoaomsls say. altteafh f or a wMk, «l laaat, 
I ol tiMSiaii a< Aimncaas wlU lost tMr 



(iMtyell 

mmt If tlM catteeli l«a ealla be fool- 
la tiM roewi Mb^ StitT mil MUct 
I ia plaeii Ilka Una, OMo, aai Wai^ 
ran. Mldu wbaia Qawral Dsraaaitea Cotp. 



Thai will happen mooUy boeaaaa niliUry 
spaadlaf wtU *rtnk f aaur than Iht dvlUaa 
socior caa txpaai to talw ap tht ilacfc. 

By nwal aatimaiaa, Um prooaaa coaM tiflii- 
poranly Idle «p to I00.00t poopla a year ia 
tho mom ol than diadMrfad from tlM 
imliUry sanrlca af siaai thola wMmo or laM 
off u fvaapooa pUaa which aaaM Dm fo 



li« ta^ la lha IMM I 

The Amy laloaii la «ii taaH praiaellaa la 
1 m f or iha fim Um aim Varti Wm IL 



RiUUed 

story 

1C 



work ol pftvata 



ila- 

thai H win bm to 
lla laah dHfWoa, 
oa«laya 7 JM poo- 
pla awi *awi oa a aal* 



no propooad mlllUry c«l8» moo caUftaf 
for radaoioaa of mora thaa UN hUttoa a 
year hy the lau ItNi. woaM mart the fowrth 
bic calhach la mlllUry spoadini since World 

WarO. 



Myw4a wMha taahfaoloiTr M- 
chnal W. Wyaaa* a vloa ] 



Military spending 

45% 



U.S. mlltary 

spending as a 

percentage 

.of the gross 

national 
^ product • 




* Figuffea for mUdary spending aia 
catoialed in iecal years, whet) 
end Sept 30. GNP figmwe are 
calculaiad In calendar yean. 




raattyaaaiadfarcMUaa 
tlM calhacfcB aifhl ho hard le spot la Ika 
hal la a 

thay caaid uwiiiali la a rieimlia hi tiai 
early II 

" hitta 
today haa 
*■ 

aea.** Mid lehaii Oh 
atnildHiaa,8acia»C^ 
ai la raaily lak^ a aiediahaanor la the 
yea weald aaod ealhachs f ar I 



ItMII a ;;jr la tNT, or » pa^ 
lateprt* 

leai 




ada.aak Uoyd 



VCR's today, 
r Aawhachs. the 
hi tha vkw of 
ptlUidaaa, are retool* 

Phdaviaa thai make taaks or ftfhier 
wUl aaed to bo overhauled 

all. tha UA oeoaomy is the ItfOt 
Witt he aiMpod by ika federal govonuncoC's 
far «aadh« the "peace dlvktend. ' 



Oaa weald aaa the aavtap fiem the miii- 
tatyaaelar te radaea the hadfai deficit, la the 
hottef thai a lew« defldl meaaa ieaa govorv 

loreet rales 

aalOMiviri ^ 
thrj other aReraalbe m ta tpeod much 

of bedfel catting 
IM Ihe naUea'a detonoraiiog 
I lewer sys- 
Iraaallmahocompe- 
to hnlld new factories, oo 
hew low inicreai raiaa migbt be. 
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MMMTMcMltii 



mm: 

Where(X)g,lno-UeKth$end(tfmpire8,anewkm^ 
expbsum and anH4cnowUdgt reactumt u }f<nUh-keainf 
third vxM and gnywg first world are taking us. 



ByEariWLM 
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in. But «vtry«k«» ytv iMk 




lH«tl»Ciiiinkt 



rVlistiiit 
thy t*^r+rttt*f 
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No«ti or the EmI or 
in ncnt moatlM. n- 

Tht fMi «l» na tk» C««r«M flf Vmm ia 
laS Mt pH Bwipt hMk M* ikapt after 

it. dMy |wv*d 

Na- 
il- 

41 b IIMI. th* i«idi9 knN«iit M by 
»iMyiii«iiMd 

ii a qpHWifScUMttv^ht popdtf awMt that 



I 




oTyNiillMtiwaiii 
prapm Mri ivm a iNT tHap ii ti» 



ntiMriwiniM* 
■Marfifntiii a>t>»i 

ttpttkiapnHllMiikata 
iatlMfr 

till i#Hil naiiali lW> np^iw cw. 



bwtf la fti liM iliiiiliiiMw. nmili'. ' jiin uf 
aarfi, OaaANiaB ia Ia«a and Soutk Aflrka. the 
IMf and IVt CV nmt atudtat protcata. t»56 
HaiiariiM m^MM. IM Pn«w Sprwg. 197»- 
« Gte* ririnmid n^iiuv. lAi ISBTs domino 
nn af pnlMt tiMHgli Moaeow's iMicr and outtr 
tat BaiiD't ■wd«n tniB of Jch- 



tni. 00|MM mMbh aai I 
dmiHMt aaatral, fcrfan ea cr a*t coatnl'^ 
alwitii y iiK iH . JUIafi i tml i . ii i iiii rfita^ 



aft dK Ffegr aOMliaN to both tha idalay Ibaahi and 
tha iMwvaiam. aali^ pMt ISM. w mnta in 
Maaeow and Eaatcra Cunpt ihoM; and haadinf 



If thmMhaaMialhr tha "Main ihn 

ate bt iHirt ifihL Tilt tt^^ 

1 ttopiKd li not cMTcr yn. A ICC- 
•ppositc. prokMbditjr is tliai ihe 
grtal papular amburat In Eastern Europe iftiU. 
Uha IMI, aaltia into soanethinf Sess liberated. 
Whal'a Itttly ia a seanario in which Hungary. 
Man4 Eaai Carman)^ and Caechosk^akia be- 
caaae a a a n a mka l y aaaoctated with the new* 
Earopann nMffbat while remaininfr. like Finland. 
palitieaQy and miHtanb^ mpectlU tiC Mofm: 
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WVrr H\iiY in • Keid>* period. IV)ple doni often 
fi t to lee an empire mplode. The Roman, (Xt<K 
ir..«m Mofd, Britiah, and Fbni«ueee cmpim -->to 
iv.nie a tev^ — died about r sIomIv at a W^nenan 

ima But there, ok camera for al the raid to 
9<-e. mat the Romanov- empire, turned into a con- 
p omerate b> Sialin, beii^ dismembered in record 
lime. Proof of the poKftW of global ioKwIedge and 
t w aiplritiom of avenge people. But »ie shouidnt 
oxagferate what is already txtraordinary into 
I'ttvia. Hiiittor>* haa not been au^pended. 

Noa; M promhid. here*a a mieeolaneoiia mix of 
mno^^tiona and poUtkal and economic probabOi* 
ties for tht coming dacadea. It*a purpoaely un« 
methodicaL imended to pm-oke thbihing not ret- 
urract NoMdamya. WMch for 

a The bk>-€ngineering of planu to make more 
effideM feodiprodiictkm use of the aim*a ener^ 
through photoayntheais. Alao, Author gtnoUc 
engineoriiV to add niirogen-fls^ roots to an ar- 
ray of vagfUble and fruit planta. alowing them to 
partiaUy saif4eftilise as the legume planu (peas, 

. beaM, lentils) da Bk)togisU areata^' at avkoii 

I iduugan ■fixing grains. 

I a A near afl pinch that «fl! spur prograss on pho* 
I tmrokalc call offleienc)^ taton reaamtk (hot and 
I big flMra Uhely than coM and in a baakerK and 
I onergy-ettcient buildliy and MsMflii The vthi- 
i des aiB abnoat ecrtoinly inehide more Improvad 
j electmeara end ddKarywM in urim areas and 
i more netursl gaa can. 

' a Mach-t air travel (double the speed of aound) 
and Mach-l/t trains. NoHhar 



scienca^ math, and geography education. 
One m%ior \inue: allowing itudenu to 
proceed at a pace to fit their varied learn- 
ing spaadiv. 

a The globaUsation of basabaU*-after 
alL the two aeonomic snperpoarsra, Japan 
and the US. are cultural impariaMaU far 
the only sport where a balk means you 



• Loavcnergy slael smoking using a ra- 
pM soidifieitfon prsesas that esn spin out 
raaor^blada-thin ataal at the speed of a 



frfotiisslinn. 
in closed ryrls. 



• FVat slaps tomrd 
atarttagwHh 



I 




• Thailand u4firatl»diaj«iiiiiit the AtUn 
tigw M Mimiwit meem Hwfat. dwpite Thai- 
ImmTi aids rnUM and India^B pmnuai bouu 
«WiteedMhBandpa»«rt3i 

• Ote. Etklofla.aad me Albania Joininfihe 



n More joint 
involving two or 



wllfand 



It 



efforts 
Examples: 
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here scribbled Verne, a bourgeois French stockbroker living in a mrld that 
didnt even belit^ve earth flight was possible, brasMy predicting rocket trips to 
the moon lOi years before they happened 
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An American 
Vision for the 

1990s 



■ bythtSMolFoimMi 



SIXTY YEARS. An era. An adult lifetime. U 
you want to grasp how km| it his been since 
Fortune was launched, just consider In 
1930 fv»m tbiry SO.OO0 can traveled the 
loads of Japan— 94% of them Made in 
America. PenidlUn was yet to be purified 
and put lofwnal use. TelevisK» had not beer invent- 
ed, ^for jet planes, electronic cunqiuten, ndai; Kfogn* 
phy Wc had sex. of course, but not muds in the wqr of 
drugs, and nothing resembling rock-and-roU. 

In this article Foan >i«i's staff will not attempt to pic- 
diet the 9e« 60 yeurs. That would be too eaqr, who, af- 
ter all, would mnen^ what we said come the year 
20S0? Instead, we offer our ben estimate of what to ex- 
pect from todw until the year 2000>-ln pou^io, in the 
econom); in saenoe, and in sodsqr at Ibi|^. 

During the 19901 and far aone time beyond, the U.S. 
will remain the world's op^ true mpefpowec But coo- 
sider for a ?(ioment the i mp l ir a rioni oi that wad. 
emphatically do nor men mt Ameiki win command 
this position by brandisbiaf to miitary mitht y<iR, US. 
anns aie stiU the world's stroofBit, and wekooK aoMog 
friends who seek to preKfve Oe peace in Ettfope and 
Asia. But the U.S. docs not, and should not, idxA the 
rok of gloM cop and priscipy bnakroller for the Wes:- 
em alliance. Its very suocesi, crawaad by the cfwmlmg 
of Owununiini from Ciecfaostovakia to Nicaragua, en- 
titles it ?o la^ down pen afthiicostly bwdea. Hk enemy 
has grown kss mcaacini. the aHet oMe capibk. 

America's true stm^ wfll be found ebewheie. The 
U.S. lemains by fw the world's mott vigorous economy 
(with a GNP of $S.2 trillion, more than 40% taiger than 
Japan's). It is the bugest market for foieign goods, the 
biggest magnet for faieip capital, the biggest invesfior 



overseas. In Europe akme, Americans spent SIS billion 
buying companies tost year; nine times as much as the 
Japanese. 

Though its export performance is oftea decried ano 
indeed isn't what it shouU be. th« U.S. still runs neck 
and aide with West Germany as the volume leader. 
Amenta's shaic of gfobal maricets no kmger appruiches 
50%. as it did when Europe and Japan were dratgint 
Umaielves off the mat in 19S0. But the present share. 
20% to 23%. is as lane as it was in the more normal 
years of commeice before Worid War II -> and where it 
has stood since the early 1960s. 

M£R]CA*S CON HIBUTION to the 
worU will continue to be in the realm of 
ideas and ideals. Military strencth con- 
tained rnmnwmism, yes, but what van- 
' it. t ^Jt showed k up as the 

, .rhottoweaithatitwas,wa3an 

idea-lilmi deomunqr'— and its phenomenally suc- 
ceasftd apoUcatte in Ameiica, Europe, and Asia. 

Sckantiiie ideas aie traveling fsst too. The worid now 
stands on the verge of transformational devetopments in 
moiecubuc biotogy and computers. Ralph Gomoiy. for- 
nmr laead of leseaidi Ci^ IBM and currently president of 
the Al&ed P. Stoan Foundation, predicts with "total 
ooafldence" that computers will become 100 tunes 
cheaper b the next two decades. This means that most 
of (he iuKimafiooiewolution b stiU ahead of us. In the 
1990b ?nd bmond, thinkii^ machinss wiU process more 
informatioki foster; affecting our Uvcs more imimatcly 
and pervasively than we can now imagine. 

Coming breakthroughs in biokHQ^ deal vith informa- 
tion processing of a different type. Practitioners of this 
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FORTUNE 



V sdeoce art unraveling the mysteries of DNA, the 
.Tosoopic threadlike upe holding the coded inionna- 
tioQ that dictates the structure and function of living 
things. This will lead to an unprecedented understand- 
ing of how man, animals, plants, and microocganisms 
functioa. That knowledge will then be used to make 
products and to create whole new industries that don't 
cjQSt today 

These and othrr devetopments will find their way 
into practical appUcation through the initiative of febty 
entrepreneurs and nnittinartonal behemoths. America 
is famous for creating both. Some 683,000 businesses 
were born in the last ytai; most quite ordinary of 
course, but many founded on original kleas. Global 
corporatwns, purveyif^ the goods and services that 
help people lead better hvts, wiU continue to project 
American power in the yean ahead* Operating out of 
sheerest self-interest, they can be a surprising effec- 
tive force for progress. 
At their best, they hire 
and promote on the ba- 
sis of merit and invest on 
the basis of potential, 
while governments too 
often bestow their fa- 
vors—a subsidy here, a 

1e barrier there— on 
busis <rf narr^ • po- 
litical advantage. 

For all its many short- 
cumings, America prom- 
ises to remain a bea- 
con for immigrants. Since 
1970 it has taken in more 
of them than thr rest of 
the worU combined In 
.the 196QS the inlbw was 
the larvest of any de- 
cade of the century— 
around 630,000 last )^ 
(not counting illegal en- 
tranu). In the 1990b the 
US. will be wise to admit 
even moce skilled people. 
This will bring profound 
economic benefits, for 
immigrants carry with 
them creativity and ener- 
gy-both particularly im- 
portant in an information 
Hfi when competitive- 
ness depends on tne qual- 
H a nation's brains. 
— iiigrants also tend to 




be young, one reason the US. in the 1990$ will have the 
most youthful, and potentially most productive, work 
force m the industrialixed wcid. 

As America's 76 million baby-boomers age, they will 
aertttietr accustomed influence on the shape of society 
Wth the oldest of them now 44, growing numbers wUI go 
through the personal chances cc^^nion to people who 
arrive at midbfe. The desire for independence, for control 
of one*l time, for a more balanced life, will become a 
prime value. Increasingly, boomers fantasize about quit> 
tiqg the large corporation and starting businesses of their 
own. How will corporations manage people who think 
like that? By ghfing more than lip service to the idea that 
empfoyea need autonomy higher rewands for perfor- 
mam, and an enriched sense of purpose. 
Jto oesshil compan i es will constantW feam and adapt, 
rtstructuriim mdacalhr if necessary That means more 
than ooit-cutting, a lot more. It means delivering on 

the promise cf participa- 
ia»arr Mii^Piaasair^lii management, allow- 
ing (Employees a say in 
how the organization is 
designed, how work is 
assigned, how they are 
compensated. The latest 
studies of business show 
that providing workers 
with a sense of participa- 
tion increases productive 
ty far more than incentive 
pay Turning employees 
loose to figure out the 
best way to do the job 
can lead to double-digtt 
suige5 in output. 

Forti'ne's staff econo- 
mists forecast that the 
US. economy will grow 
an average of 2Vi% to 
3% a year during the 
199Qs, about the same as 
in the 1970s and 198(K. 
Q>ntrary to popular wis- 
dom, America is not slid- 
ing into a har^urger- 
flipper er^onoi^.^. Indus- 
trial production will ex- 
pand at roughly the same 
rate as real riNP(4(rf ot 
which is in manuldctur- 
ing). We anticipaie in- 
flation averaging 416% 
to 5% a year durmf the 
decade— dreadful com- 
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pued with the \Vi% to 2% of the 1960$ but not much 
wone than it has been iMtfy As import competitioo 
iesscas. profits will grow £Htef than iiontfi«i GNP, about 
10% t year: TIk trade deficit is likely to thrink-helped 
bf a decline in the doUar of some 10% in the neit few 
years-but it wUI not disappear. With the Social Securi- 
ty surplus counted in. the federal bw^ deficit will 
probably diminish to zero by the year 2000. 

WILL RECESSION STRIKE dur- 
ing the decade? Yes, at least onoe. 
^ have HOC repeiOed the ecooooH 
ic cyde. And the FedenI Reserve 
nay well raise inieitst ntes to 
fight inflatkn, edgifif the eoooomy 
into decline. lYouble is, the present weight of corporate 
and personal debt could turn a recessionary gul^ into 
the Grand Canyon. 

The overleveraging of American corporations wiU 
take years to ^t straight Many leveraged buyouts 
wili drift into Chapter li, and deteiitt cfi junk bonds 
wUl continually make news. The time to repent is nigh: 
Look for a decline In the nurabtr ol new LBOs and fi- 
nancially engineeied hostile takeovers. 

In the past fiew laonths major corporatxm have 
grown fearful of debt are entering a period in whkAi 
equity capital and financial solidity wiU be primL Com- 
panies will reduce leverage by swc^^ 
buikJing up retained eaminn. Ilie juiik bond market 
wiU remain shakj^ and traditttpaL conservative lend- 
ers—insurance and finance con^pa^iies— will remin the 
power they had tost to the purveyots of junL For bor- 
rowers that will mean tighter money and tou|^ terms. 

America's jpeatest chaUenge will be one of vahies. 
The US. has Its own Third WdtM country within its bor* 
ders: an increasingly deprived* se|»rated» and self-per- 
petuating undeidass-miffitly but certainly not entirely 
black and Hispamc With hnmrlrisneM , poverty; vk>- 
lenct, drug addktioQ, martrquaif health caie, and the 
well-known koe& of its educMkm mtem» America pre- 
sents an ugly face to the workL Many Europeans and 
Asians feel tVie is Uctle they have to learn ftom the 
US.-and much that it couU learn torn them^atout 
combining a more dvil society with eoonomk pnaper ^i 
The economic growth foreseen by Foatwi's econo- 
mists will not do much by itself to lemen povertjt So how 
do we break the heatt-iending cyde of multigenerv 
tional destitution? Do we retort to totalitarian acta» tak- 
ing cfaiUien awiv bom unfit mothen and unhealthy 
environmems? who will judge a mother's fitness? Who 
will piovkle a better environmem? But if we do nothing, 
how will we change the oatkm-sapping of self-de- 
srructive behavk)r? 
We at FoaitiNC value fiee markets but recognize that 



they akm cannot soNe this American dekmma. Taking 
«w« fi;« yy will require government incentives and 
govenunent p e n d in g, On the basis of what we know 

noa^ more inoney wottkl be well aUocated to Head Start 
housing vouchen* and taa credits for the working poor, 
to name a fewjprogjama. But we stiU have much to learn 
about whM will work and what wUI not how to help the 
needy without destroifin| their will to help themselves. 

In the inteniatiQnal political ferment now boiling, this 
seaicb far the proper balance between security and risk 
taking* dynamism and the welfare staie, reaches far be* 
yond America's borden. Many who sought refuge in 
Commynim years ago dkl so in hopes of finding a w^ 
to ameUdrtte what they saw as capitalism's cruel injus- 
tkes. That Co mm u n ism failed them does not jnply that 
t hdr co mplaints were hypocritkal or their motifs 
sincere. Horn as ex-Communist natkxis grope thcii way 
toward liberal denxmcy; the danger b that !n their <;u- 
phoria they will enect democracy to do too much-and 
give up too easily Simpk totalitarian solutions can evert 
an irffesistd)le pull on the desperate, 

PERHAPS AMERICAS richest gift to the 
rest of the worid now wouM be to show that 
ridal and ethnic harmony can work, that 
thr rehitively affluent 8S% of society can 
help lift the 15% who remain poor, often 
despondently so. This will require a deeper 
sense of.community, laKxe Americans working together 
with values that are inclusive, nurturing, and caring, as 
oppn9«d to t'ompetitive, indivklualistic, and selfish. 

When FomuNE began, America had a vision —in fact, 
it has h«b many viskms over the years. Most have been 
realized, soooe bqiood our wiklcst dreamx Americans 
pulled out of the Depression and helped defeat fiudsm. 
They carried the banner of demoaacy and helped 
sprnd aflbience pwai the worU. They have done 
much to win the CoM W&r and to inspire Communist 
natkms and Third Worid states to search for their own 
farms of social democracy or mrket capitalism, to find 
the kind of lodety that wouM encompass the aJv^n- 
tages that the U.S. clearly has, akmg with tiK social safe- 
ty nets it has not yet learned to design. 
So whit Is the American viskxi now? 
To get on with the work of buikling a society that is 
open, diverse, phuaUstic, and free. A society that is non 
racist and nonseast but believes in equality of opportu- 
nity; not equality of result We spent much of the 20th 
ceiitury saving a decaying oU worid order from its pent- 
up pamolomes. If we are wire, we can move ahead in 
Anierica's tnird century by addressing our unmet social 
needs and promoting economk health at home while re- 
maining first among equals in buikling a new— and 
free-gbbal politkal order. O 
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Clouded Economy 



By KAREN CMnMUCK 

Oflkials of both public and private uni- 
versities across the comiuiy are bracing tbr 
an unfavorable economic climate in the 
1990*5. 

Predictions that the mounting federal 
deikit will block increases in public Anunc- 
in| are causing worry, and talk of a possi- 
ble recession also contributes to the eco- 
nomic cloud that hovers over higher edu- 
cation's view of the next decade. 

As a result, numerous coHcges are be- 
ginning to make dumffes that borrow 
heavily from the trimsformatioiis that 
swefX American indtntry in the l9Ws. 
when stiff foreign competition forced 
many corporations to streamline their op- 
erationt or fo under. 

At if torn from the pafes of a marketing 
textbook, terms like "customer orienta- 
tioo." "market niche. * and "client reln- 
kbos * are creeping into the lexicon of col- 
¥!gt administraton with increoinf fre- 



SpiraUnf Prices for Lab Lq«ipaeot 

Collcfes have borrowed cost<utting 
methods from the government and the pri- 
vate sector on a piecemeal basis in the 
past, but expem in finance say an unprec- 
edemed interest in private-sector strate- 
fiet is now swe(;ping higher education as 
admimstrators seek a formula for assuring 
their collcfes* financial viability through 
ttH? end of the century and beyond. 

Judging by the seriousness of the chal- 
lenges ahead, colleges may need all the 
help they can get. Spiraling prices for tab- 
oratory equipmrni and facilities are raising 
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The US. Stake in Reunification 

jJ'CQ^ ^^^^ 
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A unified GcmiRny has 
vwt comiMTCud 
potential — if we are 

ready'toeiqdotttt. 
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Nice tries 

The Unlled Stales trade deficit wiih Japan has not narrowed. despKe periodk: effona to reduce it, 
The gip is shown in billions of dollars, on scale at rfght. 
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Japan agrees 
to expand its 
economy and 
increase 
H American Imports. 
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Bowing to American demands to loosen quotas. Japan 
says H wiN increase imports of lieef and cHnis. 



V 



Japan accepts voluntary 
restrictions on car 
exports to the U.S. 



Japanese Govemiit^nt calls lor less emphasis 
en exports and removal ol obstacles to imports 

-1 1 .J. 



U.S. and Japan 
beQlm iBUki after 
WasMngton 
complains about 
Japanese import 
limits on 

supercomputers, 
satellites and 
wood products. 
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Japan agrees to stop clumping computer diips on 
the wcrkJ market and to buy more chips from abroad. 
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U.S. enacts a sweeping trade law toughening 
its stance on other countries' trade barriers. 
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Clouded Economy 
Prompts Colleges 
to Weigh Changes 

LnprcLcdcutctl iiilcitsl >ccn 

By KAREN ^miiSMUCK 

OtHkiais of both public and private uni- 
versities across the country are bracing tor 
an unfavorable economic climate in the 

Prediction:^ that the mounting fetleral 
deficit will block increuNes in public linunc* 
ing are causing worry, and talk ot* a possi- 
ble recession also contributes to the eco- 
nomic cloud thai hovers over higher edu- 
cation s view of the decade* 

As u result, numerous colleges are be- 
ginning to make changes thai borrow 
heavily from the transformations that 
swept American industry in the I980's. 
when stiff foreign compciiiion forced 
many corporations to streamline their op- 
erations or go under. 

As if torn from the pages of a marketing 
textbook, terms like **customer orienta- 
tion/* •market niche/* and •client rela- 
are creeping into the lexicon of col- 
i^.^ administrators with increasing fre- 
quency. c^Um^y 

Spiraling Prices for Lab Lquipmenl 

Colleges have borrowed cost-cutting 
methods from the government and the pri- 
vate sector on a piecemeal basis in the 
past, but experts in finance ^ny an unprec- 
edented interest in private-sector strate- 
gies is now swet^ping higher education as 
administrators seek a formula for assuring 
their collf^* financial viability through 
«iid of the century and beyond. 
Judging by the seriousness of the chal- 
lenges ahead, colleges may need all the 
help they can get. Spiraling prices for lab- 
oratory equipment and facilities iirc raising 
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A unified Germany has 
vast commercial 
potential — if we are 
readytoexi^tit 
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Third Woiid increasingly Oependent on 
imported Grain 



Perhaps tht best tndiaitor of 
long-ttnn shifts in food produc* 
tion rtbtlvt to dtoisnd can be 
seen in the dumdng gtographk 
pattern of world fmd tnide. In 
1950, most of the crain bi inter- 
national trade flowed from 
North America to grain^defictt 
Western Europe. The rest of the 
world was essentially self-suffi- 
cient. That has changed dramat- 
ically in recent decades. Since 
mid<sntury, North America 
has tniTsasid its grain nports 
more than BvefoUl from B mil- 
lion to 119 million tons, emerge 
inc u the world's breadbasket. 

Latin America became a grain- 
defidt regkm in the 197Qi, with 
net imports of rou^ily 11 million 
tortf by 1918. Despiie a vast land 
area, Brazil now legulariy im- 
ports both wheal and feed- 
grains. These imports phis those 
of Mexico, with its growing food 
defldt arul of several smaller 
countries more than ofiset ex- 
ports from Argentina. 



Africa, a largely agrarian con- 
tinent beset by environmental 
deterioration and a sword popu- 
lation in c r ease^ has become 
heavily dependent on imported 
grain as it tries to offset a two- 
decade decUne in per capita pro- 
duction. Countries in die north- 
em tier — Emrpt Libya, Tunisu, 
Algeria, and Mococoo — now 
bring in half the grain they con- 
sume. Even with continental im- 
ports of an estimated 28 milUon 
tons in 1988, suBlons of ptople 
in sub-Sahann Africa were mt 
huna.y and malnpurished, some 
on me verge of starvation. 

The coiMination of a small 
and shrinUns cropland arsa per 
person and riaing pfosperity in 
manv countries has made Asia 
the leading food- imp ort in g re- 
gion. Its puichaaes surpMsed 
those of Europe during the mid- 
1960s, and al indlcstiona are 
that th^ %vill continue to rise 
durir^ the 1990i arwl beyorkl. 

Eastern Europe and the Soviet 



UrUon, which were importinsat 
record levels in the Ute 1970s 
and early 1980e« arc slowly re- 
dudng their depeiMlence on out> 
side grain. Whiether thev reach 
self-sufficiency wsll depend 
heavily on ttie success of soviet 
agricultural reforms. 

Western Europe is perhaps 
the most interesting regional 
stoiy. In the early 1960s, it 
eiwkd two centuries of depen- 
dence on imported gnun, « de- 
peiHlerKe that began with the 
ixiiustrial Revolution »nd tite 
exchange of manufactured 
goods n>r food and raw ouite- 
rials with the rtft of the world. 
Steadily advand/ig farm tech- 
nologies, fann«support prices 
well above the world market 
level and a population growth 
rate that is approaching zero 
have oomtnned to push the re- 
gion's net exports bove those 
of Australia. 



The Changing Patlem of World Grain Trade 

19S0-88^ 
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Hypergraphics: 
"The Classroom of the Future 



by JIM WILSON 



The selMeiming approach has been used for 
of the practical researdi in, and applka- 
lioQs of. compmer-basei nininf. That ap- 
proach, whacb has beea favored even for inter* 
active video, entails a one-on-oae interaction betwoen 
snidem Md compuw; Thus U is not only capital- 
intensive (foq^iirtef oim^ computer per snident) but also 
demands that soidents be self-modvaied enough to 
wofk on their own. 

Thei« is an alternative: Csmpmr technology can be 
used within the existing ciassroom envinxmient to 
mppon father supplant the insuucsor. One such 
appUcatioo of the technology is now being impk 
menied in schools and cocpome training facilities 
throughout the country. U is calM Hypergnphica— 
The Oaasfoom of the Funne* HyperpqiUcs uses the 
capabilities of computer technology m implemem the 
key feanms of effectivt clasnoom instniction. Thus, 
befbit we expiore Hypefgraphics in detail ive should 
briefly examine the key characteristics of classroom 
instnictMNL 

What Works and What Paa ant 

Fiom mne lo time, we am all condemned to sit 
thsough imefninaMe lectuns that induce near-terminal 
bomdcm. During those torpid mm. our minds wander 
and we acquim liitk from the presematioo except 
mental numhnfff Even with good lecntres that use 
effective graphic ovtrtiend traitfpareiicies and other 
aids, our aaaoiiveMss drops afker 20 minutes or so. We 
can all aait that time-effteiem the lecone may be. but 
leaming-eflbctive it ir not All the same, because a 
lertmt pieseniatioo allows the intouctor lo deliver a 
ngxr m of information in t minimum of time. 
Ifcoffing is da piedominam form of instructioiL 

Ting, a prea e ni a ti o n may caich (he when the in- 
loticsorjumpa Itam the leaure groove and launches on 
g miQCiion-aiid"Meerer session* or opens the topic to 
classroom diacuesion But die ftae is easily dampened 
if a few smdeats blanket the diacusaion or if many 
mnjeois sit beck teihttr than take pen in stoking the 



fue. Moreover, discussion or quei;tion-and-answer 
techniqu^4 take fer more time to presem and cover a 
givvTi MKNim of infortnation. The instructor must also 
have an expert's skill in moving die flow of informa- 
tion in die required direction and ensuring die partici- 
pation of everyone. 
We know from our experiences as bodi snidents and 

instrocmrs dia die key to any learning sioiatioo is a 
high level of audience aaendveness. To maximiae 
aiietidvcness is to minirrii* how much is leaim and 
how much is retained. Ideally, diat would be done m a 

way both inexpensive and tpiick. 

We need visually intenw i ng materials duu are 
effective in presenting concepts, and also some way to 
keep each sodemacdvety learning. Additional factors 
that enhance studem sttention include smooth, well- 
organized preeemations, and superlative questioning 
techniques 

Ail die factors memiooad can be suppofted by 
compuar vecfanokigy. Eye-catching graphics can be 
gennaad by compuar Md (Mier enhanced by 
Mtmaioa. PaniciiatioQ can be^naximiaed by con- 
standy g»inf da sttdant tt) answer questions. A 
presntaooo can be excepdoially well-orgamied in 
terms of sequence and bnncliing* and can come kMded 
ud ready widi precisely piepated questkma. because 
dK compuar can be progiainmed beforehamL That is 
what die Hypergraphics syssem— its hardware and 
software— has been deaipied to do. 

Tha CoiapoiMNita 

The hardwait. iUuaowad in Figure 1. cotuists of a 
PCKrnnpetible. m overtead projector widi an LCD 
projection panel an inatnioor's remoa-cooiroi devacc, 
and provision for r as po nsaa from each studem. 

The software aasisa die instnidor in delivenni^ 
tessoo maerial. The maserial is pitsetMed a step a ^ 
time, via die overtiead projector. Tlie jnsmictor can 
move to any pert of die maserial b ^y dimction. In 
addition, die students are tested o subject-matter 
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Where are we headed? Are we ready? 



Change is ineuitdble ...but the future is very exciting 
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THE MISH BUOQfcT 



Presi ^enfs Proposal Would Cut Aid 
to Students, Boost Siieucc Sjjcudiui^ 




5ome 3(XI.UUI) siudentM would huve iheir t'eUeral 
uiil sbis^id in the 1991*92 academic year under 
President Bush's new budget proposal, which he 
sent to Congress lust week. 

The proposed cuts arc part of a S24.M)iilion 
Education Ocparimeni budget that includes a 2- 
per>ccnt increase over the fiscal 19911 total. 

Most science and technology programs would 
tare well. Spending on ba^ic research would nse 
by about 8 per cent. 

Stories on the budget: Pages A24 through A34. 



I frt Slate Scudem lncenc;ve C.^..«.^ and Perkins 
Studem LoMs. and Home college offlctais fear that ttwcr uKI receive 
Pell Gnuils. Om of the largest incmwes wouU go to prognims thai help 
instiluciom recruit and retain diswivantaged students. Page A24. 



and technology 
could be ncaled b^ck in the budget light ahead. Con* 
groMOfiai aides warned. As part of the tncrewie for 
tMsic rcMBrek« mfliury spendkig wouM rise by 
•bout 6 pw ctM ami dvilian spendiiig by about 9 p« 
cent. The Adwinittnuton abo r ec o n w w em kd i 57- 
percent increase in support for gtobaJ-change re* 
s«tfclui%tMA24aAd A33. 




• SeMMMp In 9m arts antf bMiMtilM wouM get small bat potentially 
sigmloHit increases. Advocates of liederai support of such scholarship 
said the increases could signal a shift away from attkudes of the Rei^ 
Administniion toward the arts and humanities endo^yments. Paps A30. 



ejawggslniin lw ooin uiu ldhelphigAferedacation.O^ 

would make pcrmanem a tax credit for corponice spending on rexeurch. 
The other wouM create tax-free savings accounts that couU heip ^rnie 
parenu sa-yc for their children's college education. Page A30. 



I for non^pniit groups would be car- 
tailed. CoNefS ahimni assoctatkins were dismayed by the proposal, whkh 
woaM exdttde tkom discounu any third<tess maitinipi thai dU not * * rehite 
directly" to the primary purpose of an organization. Page A29. 



a MiMi iilnit mf^mt a wide variety of college programs--rnK.i hu- 
manities courses for ethnically diverse students to an extension service 
that is as likely to help communities cope with aids as with crop fuiluren. 
Reports from 5is campuses begin on Page A25 
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INSIGHT 



Doctor links pdlution 
to Down syndrome 



Wp um S^jMkter tfrooK, wIM affects imouI tad 

nwiitwvMTHw ptiyitoU i tMttmwuL n Itttk port 

P AMFA. Tn. - Ab vBUMl thMipmfaiclM 
omnbir ol Dm ^smdrorot Urtte m 'Unrt ii aoliMni ^ tiM jwOiiWitil 

tills MMrtMiUttltcily has Utaratm tkM si^pirts tUs coM«- 

ptlMaaiavwlgatlottof paUcUoa tte** saM Or. Flillp Gmttaa, tiM 

sod sst a^ dM coaMTT's flm Itgal batd «f eUateal taslnlogy aMi aavh 

tssiqlaa«iiiariii«madieal tbsery roanaaial msMaa al tha Madloal 

thattaiiedHaiicalsco«14€«MiUit CoUaga of Vlr|lala la Rktaoad. 
birth Mm. "It Is pi txqr daar ttara Is 0d tvi- 



Tbt Taiaa O s pa r t p am oT Haaltk teica for aajr o ar lr oaaiaa u l caasa 
sod tim Moral Gsaian for Dlsaasa for 0««a 190*0000,** bo said. 



Coatrol roportad fdar foars ago Bat ovaa otraaf doafeto bofa aot 

that tba rata olDowaoyadrovjo nrayad tbo pcdiatrtelaa rnakH^ tlM 



chUdnaibonitAfaaaiiioinaalNra ^Uarotlaa. 
was iifniftcaBtly moro thaa llMt doelar, Qorald & Bolmaa a 



formr aaoodala doaa ol tha Ta 
TbolmotlfaiorscoaldBOtldss- 'Mh Madtaal lebsal la AoMriBa, II 
ttfrisMa. mUaawoatoir 



Sopaiataiy,alawyaroali^a tattelMlad 

who hm dav«:!opod aavr tkoorloo 



a iNTo^pMoakllMthraa ahaat tha aaaoao of Dana oya- 
lillBrae> l7odMfahaa dMM. iMeli aaean visa a 1 



itfeatttoplM^ iiili ui iaoaitalathraacapiaoola 
(or yaaia naivad laalcs lata tte air 



i tho ragioa'ft prte- 
dpal saaroo af Mridag watar. 

TUonoatk^iaaiapartoiWort- ttatfoMottoi 
iH iwoatt, a pt smiaiat padla> aotkaHlorlal iatio'i 
trldoa la tba rogloe UaM tiM two 

KofflMiaii coptloaeaaidbadtarapladbytoafe 




Tborapofftoaftd that **lB all aiadh pottataato aad rsoait la Dawa 
eat prnhahWHy," tba nambor of iya droa w > 
Oawa o fBdroaa o caaoo "is rolatad ta Holmaa aSoa aotad that laboratC' 



tba oonmaoMaul poOataats fm 17 toots la aMcb aalmal calls ure 

tba rilsans slta" aipaaad la toaie dMoikahi bavo 

Bu Iraat C aiopboaa. tbo plaat pndaoad tsaode cbaafio itmitar t& 

moaagT. sotd oaporto Mrsd by tboaa la Doira syadnmoL 
Hoachot CtHassi baoa Biwldw id Paaipa, s dty of M,000 spraad 

ibaiopailsaadfaioctadtbacoaeta- aerooo groaad oa fiat aad opoa It 

ttatbattbapaOahsawooaroctor Mb Ubj a aahn oooaa, oocobo aa 

ip. mm boaMb pnhlwiii aallboiy plaaa lor saeb a caaipioa 

atapboBooMlbsrowasaasclos- logr I aad odoatlllc dtapata. 
tifk sfidiaaa sapai n ia g tba moot Sioo U toaa foaadai at tba tara 




of tboeoMnr.Paftpal 
Ibsrebooaaraoaaplaat pnvldod Amortea wyi tbo boaaty 
wMcbmoraballtaadraopoaodal* of Ito Iteldo aad (aeloftes: ^ 



;a ^ 

AaO otbv ipsfflorioti soy tbo tba* «ad aa array ot iadastrial 
my Uabbig pailataats ta Doora sy» 
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The Secure Way to Cut the MiHtary 
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•Mh^ftwliiji A wcrlctt f fvtpt tui tlf Itrr^ Ivnvii 
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ittlnf bviiHMi iwtt^^ltl tntf vtftciilr tftMiiY(*t 
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Mmqt Aiivrlcttt ftN m ftctipitt ibM AtMwi* 
CM irif tt< 9Ji mmi ttrcw ii M i n i bt Kuttpt trt 
ni ti lwl y iMMMtlvt — Mcy tiMM Hr Ipm 
ibtt N ptfctM tC tvtfvH NWMiy ^M^pH Ibt 
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rHftlpt Mffftl|| t pMlCtCHtf tMMMi* 
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Mtvip} tti tic Itf ctt> McflRf AMtdHft tibr Itcctt 

Mtt^ I 1 4Mr H tt MtntiMM flM iiiilli<r j > 
itmtrit*** Hr • fmnmr Army mttmry Hftrtr 



Rearranging roles and 
missions within NATO 
could save the U.S. 
$40 billion a year. 
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NAtO^ immImI litarliMy. 
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